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Farm Hints for August. 
BAD WEEDS IN THE HAY FIELDS. 


Yellow dock is getting altogether too 
abundant in our meadows. It appears to 
be increasing each year. Where left to 
ripen its seeds this must inevitably be the 
result, as it is a large plaot and heavily 
loaded with seeds. 

On farms where the grass is cut fearly 
there is not so much to be seen of it, but 
where this work is not completed before 
the last of July the seeds become ripened 
and its further spread assured. By July 20 
many fields presented a bad appearance 
from the large amount of this coarse, un- 
sightly weed with the stalks heavily-loaded 
with the red-ripe seeds. 

Some farmers pull or cut the plants, 
rather than allow them to go to seed, but 
this isadifticult job. Better cut the grass 
earlier and that will accomplish more. On 
the farm of the writer where the hay is se- 
cured early, few stalks of this weed are to 
be found, nor of the burdock, another bad 
weed. 

What is known as wild chickory or wild 
carrot sometimes will spring up in the 
mowing fields after haying. This is an- 
other weed with an abundance of seeds, 
and should be kept from spreading by 
promptly pulling up before it becomes ripe. 


CUTTING BUSHES IN AUGUST. 


There is an old saying that it is a good |. 


time to cut bushes in the ‘“‘ full of the moon 
in August.“ Without placing any particu- 
lar credence in the influence of the moon, 
still there may be reasons for perform- 
ing such work at this season of the year. 
These plants or bushes, having made most 
of their growth for the season, if cut at this 
period will not have enough life to start up 
to any extent a new growth. 

Where they have been allowed to obtain a 
foothold in the meadows they should be 
promptly and effectually removed. No 
such unsightly objects should be allowed 
to remain even until the “full moon in 
August,“ before being taken out of the way. 


FOUL PASTURES. 


But itis in the pastures that shrubs and 
bushes most abound. Especially is this the 
case where only cattle are kept. When 
there were sheep on nearly every farm 
there were not nearly as many bushes as 
now, and for this purpose 1t might be found 
protitable if more sheep were kept. Unless 
a pasture is overstocked, cattle will pay 
little attention to the browsing of bushes. 

Where bushes abound to any extent they 
should be mown or cut every summer, and 
August has been considered a good time for 
this kind of work. It is not to be expected 
that once cutting is going to exterminate 
them, but it will give them a good set-back, 
and if the practice is continued every year 
it will not be long before they will be 
practically destroyed. In pastures thickly 
set with bushes Angora goats would often 
prove the best exterminators. 


FALL SEEDING TO GRASS. 


In some parts of New England fields are 
frequently seeded to grassin thefall. This 
is done withuut any crop, and in some cases 
is found to be more successful than spring 
seeding along with a crop of grain. This 
work should be donein August or early 
September on ground well prepared, that is 
made of fine tilth, smooth and well fer- 
tilized. Where this system works well 
there should be good success with the crops 
of hay to follow, as they will have the entire 
venefit of the fertilizers applied. 


THE FAIRS. 


Only a few weeks now before the com- 
uencement of the fairs. Where farmers or 
others are intending to exhibit there will be 
none too much time to be getting ready for 
these annual gatherings. 

The better class of people go to these 
places for the purpose of inspecting what is 
n exhibition, and if the various depart- 
nents are well filled with meritorious prod- 
ucts, they are well satisfied with the dis- 
vlay; it not they think they would better 
have remained at home. 

To have a successful agricultural fair re- 
\uires faithful effort on the part of the 
managers and exhibitors. 

Where such work has been properly at- 
tended to there is little necessity for allow- 
ug or securing outside attractions of doubt- 
ful character to merely draw the crowd. 

There are some excellent agricultural 
iairs still sustained in New England, and 
may they continue to be well patronized 
and prosperous. 

It is to be hoped that this season the ex- 
hibits will be varied and full and of a char- 
acter that will denote progress and im- 
provement. This canbe done if those in- 
terested in agricultural pursuits will just 
help to fill the different departments with a 





generous and meritorious display. Do this 
and see if the result is not Pleasing and 
satisfactory. 

AUGUST-HATCHED CHICKS. 

Do late chickens pay ? Yes, if well, man- 
aged, although earlier ones pay better. The 
males of the late-hatched broods are likely 
to be too small, light and immature to give 
satisfaction as breeders, and for a similar 
reason the pullets usually must be sold ata 
discount. But the late cockerels, if of large 
breeds, may be caponized, and will then 
grow all winter and reach the market ata 
time when capons bring fancy prices. 
The pullets, too, if kept for home 
use, will make very prolific spring, 
Summer and fall layers. But they will 
not be good winter layers and for 
that reason do not pay so well as birds 
hatched in early spring. August-hatched 
chickens are sure to be weakened and per- 
haps killed by lice, unless special attention 
is given to clearing out the pest. The first 





will be eneouraged to extend operations, and 
in this way bring portions of his farm 
hitherto of little value intoa productive 
condition where good crops can be profit- 
ably produced, thus adding materially to 
the value and appearance of his farm. 

THE APIARY. 

Smoke is the best agent known among 
beekeepers that can be used to make bees 
submit to your wishes. All sorts of ma- 
terial may be burned in a smoker, such as 
rotten wood, cotton rags and the like. 
Thereis a great difference in the disposi- 
tion of bees, however, some requiring more 
smoking than others. Probably the Italian 
strain is as gentle as any, and can be 
handled by the beginner without much 
danger of being stung. They are also 
among the best in keeping moths out of the 
hive. The bee moth is one of the worst 
enemies of bees,and works more destruc- 
tion than all the other enemies combined. 
If such be really the case, then we can con- 


trouble from insects or pests of any nature, 
due to a great extent, to continued and plen- 
tiful spraying at various seasons of the 
year. ° 

“The Greenings will be about the only 
really light yield, but the fruit is first class. 
Baldwins will be the main variety to ship, 
and they are very dark red, already well 
matured in spite of the cold weather and 
absolutely perfect in form, and withont the 
sign of a scab or fungus. The immense 
Baldwin orchards throughout tbe county 
are heavily laden, and the output of this 
variety will exceed any yield within the 
past half dozen years, last season excepted. 

** Russets are, perhaps, turning out better 
than any other kind, but the number of 
trees of this variety is small, and the yield 
witl cut bat little figure in the grand total. 
The yield of Northern Spies, Kings and 
Orleans is small, but the fruit is good and 
this will make ap to some extent. The 
farmers all look for big prices, and expect 








to the farmer. For instance, the word am- 
monia is used instead of nitrogen. Ammo- 
nia is another form of nitrogen and is only 
fourteen-seventeenths as strong as pure 
nitrogen. The terms “ soluble,’’ insolu- 
bie,’’ *‘available,’’ ** reverted ’’ and “total ’’ 
are often all used on the bag analysis, 
which confuse the farmer. Bones and 
phosphate rock need to be treated with 
sulphuric acid before the phosphoric acid in 
them becomes available. In figuring the 
phosphoric acid, count on the soluble and 
reverted, which are theonly available forms 
of phosphoric acid. Actual potash shoald 
be figured at five cents per pound, available 
phosphoric acid at five cents per pound and 
nitrogen at fifteen cents per pound. If the 
terms sulphate of potash or muriate ure 
used, it should be remembered that these 
two materials contain only about fifty per 
cent. pure potash. 
FIGURING VALUES. 
If a fertilizer contains two per cent. nitro- 
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WELL-KEPT SUBURBAN WOODLAND. 


On June 11 a committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was called upon to visit the estate of Mrs. A. W. Blake at Kernwood, Brookline. This property consists of 
about fifty acres situated in the heart of this splentid town and is noted for having been in the family for a great number of years. The estate is cared for by Henry Wild 
and is in a most excellent condition; it is covered with fine specimens uf trees, shrubs.and flowers as shown in the illustration herewith which is from a photograph 
reproduced by permission of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. One of the rarest, hardy plants noticed was a noble specimen of the climbing hydrangea 
which had attained great size ahd beauty. The central situation of this estate makes it a most desirable place of residence. 





drooping chick is the danger sign indicating 
need uf some good fresh insect powder care- 
fully applied to each chick. If they pull 
through the lice stage, they will grow very 
fast during September ona diet including 
plenty of rowen and grasshoppers. 

EARLY MOULTING. 

The advantage of early moulting is that 
the hens are done with it in warm weather 
and ready to begin laying again when eggs 
are scarce and high. The standard method 
for starting the moult is the Van Dreser 
plan. Beginning about the first week in 
August, the fowls receive very little food 
for two weeks except what they can pick up 
in the runs. Then they are fed liberally on 
dough, meat scraps and grain. The hens 
stop laying quickly and begin to moult, get- 
ting a new coat of feathers in about a month 
from the beginning of the treatment. 


GOOD TIME TO DRAIN LAND. 


Often it may be only a small part of a 
field that is too wet, but it may prevent the 
working or seeding of the entire field at the 
proper time. Such places can usually be 
remedied at no very great outlay by drain- 
age and thus prove of the greatest advan- 
tage. Where there is a good outlet for the 
drains there will be very little difficulty in 
the matter. Such places should beattended 
to first, and if found to work well, as they 
certainly should, then more difficult jobs 
may be undertaken. 

Sometimes a drain across the upper part 
of a field will cut off the water from higher 
ground, and thus affect a most desirable ob- 
ject and quite cheaply. 

Certain fields and soils, flat and without 
much descent, and which hold the water to 
a most undesirable extent, will need thor- 


ough under-drainage. On such fields tiles | 


will be found the best and most satisfactory 
to use, as they will work well, with but 
slight descent. 

The deeper the drains are put the greater 
the distance they can be placed apart, but 
they should be sufficiently near to carry off 
all of the surplus water. After being thor- 
oughly drained soils of this character, and 
nearly worthless before, will become the 
most productive on thefarm. They can be 
worked early in the season, will quickly be- 
come friable and mellow, and the latent 
plant food is in a condition to become avail- 
able. 

Occasionally a field can be improved by 
plowing in narrow lands with drainage fur- 
rows in the centre to carry off the water, 
but it cannot thus be made nearly as con- 
venient for cultivation ‘or productive as 
where the land is properly under-drained. 

Where small stones are plenty they can 
be utilized by putting in drains, thus an- 
swering a good purpose, but the work will 
need to be well dore and these can hardly 
be expected to be as durable as tile. 

Any time between now and winter will 
answer for this kind of work, and the 
farmer, who commencing, perhaps, in a 
small way and finding the effort successful, 








sider ourselves fortunate, for there is a way 
to overcome this destroyer. When you 
hear a person complaining that the wax 
worm has killed his bees, you may set him 
down as understanding very little about 
bee culture. The fact of the matter is that 
all summer long there are plenty of moth- 
millers flitting about the apiary, seeking a 
place to deposit their eggs. Should they, 
perchance, find a colony that has only half 
enough bees to cover its combs, they are 
ever ready to avail themselves of their op- 
portunity, and begin immediately to lay 
eggs in the empty combs. In a few days 
the wax worm hatches and begins to feed 
upon the combs and fills the space full of 
webs. 

The means for prevention are very simple. 
Try to keep all colonies strong. Should 
you, however, have some weak ones, take 
away the combs, which they are unable to 
use, and give them a frame or two of hatch- 
ing brood, taken from some strong colony 
which is able to spare them, and give the 
strong colony the empty combs. They will 
quickly make ase of them. 

Ants are also considered an enemy to the 
honey bee. They have been known to 
destroy many colonies, especially in tha 
South, where in some localities it is neces- 
sary to mount the hives on legs and keep 
the legs smeared with soft tar. But here 
in New Jersey so far as I have learned the 
ants care more for the warmth of the hive 
than they do for the honey. Every spring 
I find ants under the hoods of the hives, and 
hundreds of eggs, too, but the writer has 
never found them in the body of the hives 
where the bees and honey are. 

Toads are without question an enemy to 
the honey bee. Toward nightfall they usu- 
ally station themselves near the entrances of 
the hives, and with their long tongue snap 
up all the bees within reach. It is hard to 
tell how many bees it takes to make a meal, 
but they seem to disappear with lightning 
rapidity. It 18 therefore necessary to keep 
the hives on stands at least six or eight 
inches high, or higher if convenient. 


Leake Shore (N. Y.) Fruit Notes. 


As I have passed over the lake ridge of 
Wayne County, I notics an almost continu- 
ous orchard of fruit trees, mainly apples, 
and these trees show a very general heavy 
loading uf fruit. Peaches and pears make 
quite a good showing although many peach 
trees are without fruit. The apple crop ot 
the county is expected to bea full average 
one, as a sifting of the conflicting reports 
from the more western lake shore counties 
indicates. Barrels here are already bring- 
ing forty cents, and here the farmers do not 
expect high prices. The Syracuse Herald 
of Aug. 2 has some interesting items on the 
apple outlook as follows: ‘“‘ In spite of the 
wind the yield will be very good, not quite 
up to last year, but at least an average out- 
put. The fruit this year is decidedly better 
than for ten years past, there being no 





to realize handsomely from the output this 
all, particularly as the price of barrels is 
about 30 cents as compared with 55 or 60 
cents last year.’’ 
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The Sociat Side of Farming. 


We should do what we can to help build 
up schools and churches; in fact, it would 
be well to do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us. Live in part for others 
as well as ourselves.—George M. Clark, 
Higganum, Ct. 

There are no domestic servants now-a- 
days. Our girls are all ‘* young ladies,” 
and go to the cities. It is best, if possible, 
to try and get along without them, by using 
separators, or by sending milk tothe fac- 
tory.—R. L., Litchfield County, Ct. 

If every farmer’s son could be induced to 
take one of the short courses in the Agri- 
cultural College, and rub off some of the 
time-worn ideas so common, and imbibe a 
few, just a few, of the up-to-date ideas re- 
garding soil physics, then in the years to 
come there would bea rapid improvement 
in methods of cultivation.—Mrs. A. M. L., 
Hampden County, Mass. 

The farmer of today with present condi- 
tions must unite with othersif he does his 
duty asa citizen. It is his duty to agricult- 
ure to make his influence felt as an individ- 
ual, which he can best do by organization. 





grange or read agricultural papers is not in 
a position to know what measures are 
needed.—C. M. Freeman, Washington, 
D.C. 
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How to Value a Fertilizer. 
THE SOURCES. 

In buying fertilizers, it does not make 
any particular difference whether Brown, 
Clark or Jones made the fertilizer so far as 
its value for growing crops is concerned, 
but it does make a difference whether it con- 
tains $15 or $25 worth of actual plant food 
ina ton. Most fertilizer factories derive 
their fertilizing elements from the same 
sources, and if the fertilizer manufacturer 
places his name and the analysis on the 
bag, you can rest assured that the bag con- 
tains as much actual plant food as the 
analysis calls for; our State laws see to that 
end of the matter. Fertilizing elements are 
generally derived from the following 
sources,—nitrogen from nitrate of soda; 
sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, tankage 
and cotton seed meal. Phosphoric acid 
from phosphate rock from South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Florida, bones and bone 
black. Potash from muriate and sulphate 
of potash and kainit, mined in Strassfart, 
Germany. Nitrate of soda has about sixteen 
per cent. nitrogen,South Carolina‘rock, four- 
teen per cent., available phosphoric acid 
and muriate and sulphate of potash each 
about fifty per cent. pure potash. 


THE TERMS. 
Fertilizer manufacturers often used terms 





that are unnecessary and often misleading 


The farmer who does not belong to the Eq 





gen, it has forty pounds of nitrogen to the 
ton. Multiplying forty by fifteen (forty 
pounds by fifteen cents), we have $6, the 
value of the nitrogen in the fertilizer. 

If the fertilizer has ten per cent. phos- 
phoric acid (available), it has ten by two 
thousand, or two hundred pounds available 
phosphoric acid to the ton. Multiplying 
two hundred by five (cents), we have $10, the 
value of the phosphoric acid. The value of 
the potash is determined in the same way, 
actual potash being worth five cents per 
pound. To simplify this, all we have to do 
in figuring the value of the potash, and 
phosphoric acid in the fertilizer is to figure 
each unit of per cent. as $1. Thus, if there 
js ten per cent. of potash in the fertilizer, 
there will be $10 worth, and the same with 
phosphoricacid. Thus each unit of phos- 
phoric acid and potash in the analysis 
stands for $1, and each unit in the nitrogen 
for $3. Keeping this simple rule in mind, 
the farmer can tell at a glance what the 
actual plant food in a fertilizer is worth. 
For instance, here is an average sample 
analysis that you see on fertilizer bags 
every year: 

(How to Figure the Value of a Fertilizer) 

Eau to Ammonia... 4 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid... 
Available er bs — 


Total eS 7 8 ow 
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m 
Potash (actual K O) ...... ...... 10 li hae 
Equal to Sulphate of Potash -.... 18.40 ** 19.50 “* 


No attention need be paid to any of the 
items but the following: Nitrogen, 3.30 per 
cent. by $3, equals $9.90; available phos- 
phoric acid, six per cent. by $1, equals $6; 
and potash (actual), ten per cent. by $1, 
equals $10. Thus the total value of the 
plant food in this fertilizer is $25.90. The 
difference between $25.90 and the selling 
price pays for the manufacturing, sacking, 
freight, agents and manufacturers’ profits. 
In figuring the value of plant food, pay no 
attention to the second row of figures, the 
first row is all the manufacturer will 
guarantee. If this simple rule had been 
familiar to every farmer ten years ago, it 
would have saved many thousands of dol- 
lars to the farmers of this country, and 
would have led to a freer and more general 
ase of commercial fertilizers. The more 
farmers know about them, the more they 
use them. L. J. FARMER. 

Pulaski, N. Y. 
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From Southwestern New York. 

Many fruit trees are dead, as are a great 
number of our common forest trees growing 
in open ground, like the chestnut and 
maple, caused, it is supposed, by the cold 
winter and the saturated condition of the 
soil. 

The hay crop is an abundant one and not 
more than half cut yet. Potatoes are grow- 
ing finely, corn is very backward, though 
growing nicely now, and oats are very 
promising. The area devoted to corn this 
year is small,as, owing to the long-contin- 








ued spring rains, the ground remained too 
wet for it until tom lateto plant corn. The 
usual amount was sowed to buckwheat and 
it is doing very nicely. Wheat and ry2 
nearly a failure. Clover killed out very 
badly so that there is very little clover hay 
this season. Farmers are just about half 
through haying, My experience has taught 
me that oats is very poor crop to seed with, 
and that we had better seed very early in 
spring on winter wheat or rye or else in 
September on nicely prepared soil. 
el F. H. D. 
_ When to Sow Whest. 

In 1899 the results at the Pennsylvania 
station were decidedly in favor of early 
sowing, while in 1900 the late sowing gave 
the best results. In 1899 and 1900 both sow- 
ings were injured by the fly, and it was 
found necessary to further delay the time 
of seeding, In 1901 and 1903 three sowings 
were made. The sowing made Oct. 12, 1900, 
did not show any fly until the following 
sbring when all sowings appeared equally 
affected. In 1903 the first and second sow- 
ings showed some injury, but the late 
sowing did not have any fly until the fol- 
lowing spring when all sowings suffered 
alike. From ithe averages it appears that 
both the bearded and the smooth chaff 
varieties did best when sown Sept. 20th 
to 25tb, but this was not late enough to 
entirely escape the depredation of the 
insect. 

From a comparison of these tests it seems 
evident that the season governs largely the 
proper time to sow and that the best date 
for sowing cannot be given... A warm and 
dry October is always favorable to the ap- 
pearance of the fly. . 


Success with Squashes. 

The main idea in getting a good stand of 
squashes 1s in the rapid growth of the young 
plants to aid in combatting the squash 
borer and beetle. Twelve to fifteen seeds 
should be planted in each hill, in order to 
insure a good stand, and thinned to at least 
three plants after the beetle season is past, 
and the young plants demand more room 
for growth. should be planted not 
over three-fourths to an inchin depth and 
distributed about the hill and covered with 
finely pulverized soil. Field should be culti- 
vated deeply adjacent to the rows of plants, 
and the centres between the rows harrowed 
well to keep down the weed growth until 
the vinea cover the surface. ; 

They should be cultivated deep and often 
and the surface about the hills raked over 
well with the garden rake. This labor can 
be done quite rapidly after each cultivation 
and aids quite materially in their growth 
by breaking any crust formation about the 
plants. At the last cultivation, which is 
made after the vines have started well, a 
quantity of soil is drawn with the hoe well 
up over the roots and stems of the plants,aid- 
ing materially against the destruction from 
borers which work in the root stem of the 
plants. Frequent dusting of stove soot, air 
slacked lime and plaster of paris mixed is 
the best local remedy we have found to pre- 
vent beetles, sprinkled lightly when the 
dew ison. The large gray squash bug must 
be picked to prevent further destruction. 

We have found no better varieties, both 
for market and home use in the squash 
family, than the well-known true Hubbard 
and the Boston Marrow. The time for 
planting these varieties with us in latitude 
forty-one degrees is from the first to fif- 
teenth of June, and with proper tilth of 
soil, zood cultivation and fertilization, the 
crop is ready to harvest at the first coming 
frosts of autumn.—George W. Brown, Ohio 
Farmer. 
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Sewage Disposal on the Farm. 


One of the modern conveniences is water 
supply in the farm home. This can be 
easily obtained where a windmill is in use. 
With a water supply it is a very simple 
matter to install a bathroom and water 
closet in the home. The great drawback to 
this is the disposal of the sewage. It would 
not be suitable to discharge this sewage on 
the surface of the ground or into tile drains. 
The usual device is to build a cesspool. 
This cesspool must be made water-tight or 
the surrounding soil will be polluted and 
the health of the family endangered. Even 
if made water-tight, it must be cleaned out 
frequently, a very filthy and disagreeable 
task. A better plan than this is now sug- 
gested, that of the septic tank. 

The civil engineering department of the 
lowa Agricultural College is now working 
on a plan of septic tanks, which it is hoped 
will make a cheap and effective method of 
disposing of farmhouse sewage. The sys- 
tem works well when practiced on a large 
scale. The experiment is being conducted 
with a plant for a private house, which can 
be built for $25 or less. It consists of three 
barrels buried in the ground. The first two 
contain about fifty gallons each constituting 
a septictank. The sewage enters the tank 
at the top of the first barrel and both barrels 
full of sewage all the while. Oncea year it 
willprobably be necessary to dip out some 
of the sediment from one or both of these 
barrels. The third barrel is of about thirty 
gallons capacity, and contains an automatic 
siphon, which, whenever the sewage reaches 
a certain level in the barrel, will automati- 
cally discharge its contents down nearly to 
the bottom. Thus in the third barrel the 
level of the sewage fluctuates. The siphon 
in the third barrel discharges the sewage 
upon the surface of the tile ditch. This tile 
ditch is twenty feet long by three feet wide 
by three feet deep, and is filled with sand 
instead of earth. The joints of the tile 
must be surrounded by fine pebbles to keep 
the sand from entering the tile. ltis hoped 
that the water passing off in the tile under- 
drain will be clear and pure so that it will 
not clog a tile drain if the outlet is into such 
a drain, and so that it will not be objection- 
able to discharge upon the surface of the 
ground if there is sufficient fall to do this. 
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Dairy. 


The Milk Corporation. 


Mr. Bullard’s circular comes as & great 
surprise to us who worked on the commit- 
tee of the new milk company with him, 
especially so as he has discovered no new 
difficulty. No one expects the new corpora- 
tion to be self-operative. A three years 
contract is not necessary, nor is it the plan. 
I certainly stand ready to sign a contract 
with the present board of directors for one 
year, giving them power to sell my milk. So 
do others. Reference back is weakness.— 
L. L. Beeman, West Brookfield, Vt. 

The various meetings had been for the 
express purpose of incorporating the asso- 
ciation,—not to starta new company. In 
following the present plan, the outcome of 
the proceedings, the directors believe they 
are pursuing the wishes of the majority. It 
seems unnecessary to say that we intend to 
go right on, that we cannot at this juncture 
do less. Mr. Bullard has merely raised 
some points of diffisulty which have been 
considered before. But all enterprises have 
difficulties.—S. H. Abbot, Wilton, N. H. 

Iama firm believer for incorporation of 

the New England milk producers. I have 
given this matter careful study for some 
years, and am convinced in my own mind 
that the plan offers a business proposition 
that the New England farmer cannot afford 
to ignore. My three principal points are to 
regulate the supply to meet the demand to 
a large extent on the part of the farmers, to 
adjust transportation conditions in the in- 
terests of producers and consumers, and to 
‘see that full cans of milk are secured with 
as even production as possible in the milk- 
producing section. Something can be done 
if the farmers will take hold. I hope to see 
this plan proceed.—W. W. Barry, Saxtons 
Kiver, Vt. 


The Advantage of Salt. 


Cattle should be regularly supplied with 
a certain amount of salt. The addition of a 
pinch of salt is found to exercise a beneficial 
influence, not only upon the digestion of the 
food, but upon the general health of the 
animals. This is specially so in the case of 
dairy cows whose milk yield is found to be 
very appreciably influenced by the presence 
or absence of salt in the food given them. 

In sone experiments carried out a few 
years ago in Europe,it was found that the ad- 
dition or withholding of salt from the food 
given to dairy cows meant a very consider- 
able variation in the quantity of milk pro- 
duced by them. In the case of such animals, 
it is thought that the salt not only exercises 
a beneficial effect upon'the digestion of the 
food, but also acts as some sort of a stimu- 
lant to the milk-secreting organs, and thus 
tends to encourage a freer and fuller flow. 
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Choice Butter Working Higher. 


The warm weather increases the comparative 
scarcity of choice grades free from heat effects, 
and the relatively improved portion is reflected 
in better prices for strictly extra butter of all de- 
scriptions, including tub, dairy, prints and boxes. 
The receipts are also showing the effect of the 
midseason shortness of pasture feed and begin to 
lessen in ‘quantity. But the proportion of low 
grade stock is large and such goods are slow and 
difficult to sell, prices showing more or less ir- 
regularity according to the varying degrees of 
anxietyjshown by holders. The large per cent. of 
low erade butter is characteristic of dairy as well 
as of creamery at this season. Box and print 
butters of the best qualities are selling at consid- 
erably better prices, the demand being rather 
active, and many consumers preferring brtter in 
these convenient forms during hot weather. 

The New York butter market has held fairly 
steady at 174 cents the past week and further 
attempts to fvrther depress the price have been 
unsuccessful. Current receipts showthe effects 
of hot weather and the stock is somewhat infe- 
rior in body and flavor. The height of the butter- 
making season seems to have passed in many 
localities, and shipments begin to lessen. Butter 
is still going into cold storage and the amount on 
haad is now considerably larger than last year 
at this time. The present low prices tempt buy- 
ers where the product is up to grade and suitable 
for storage. The recent cool weather is likely to 
improve quality of receipts. During heatea 
spells butter which will score above extra isin 
special demand frum a select class of trade. No 
attempt is being made to reduce the stock on 
hand by export as the Russian, Danish and Cana- 
dian makes are supplying the European markets 
at below American prices, making allowance for 
transportation charges. 

The shrinkage in receipts is noticeable this 
week, and is having some influence on the mar- 
ket for tine goods, which are slightly firmer, if 
anything. The official quotation was held at 173 
cents, and that is still the settling basis for much 
of the regular trade; but buyers in search of 
fancy quality have to pay 17} cents quite gener. 
ally, and some of the gilt-edged lots bring even 
more money. Possibly the average quality is a 
little better this week, and yet a good proportion 
of the stock is showing some hot weather de- 
fects; these off grades have an uncertain de- 
mand and are weak. Former range of values is 
maintained, but our outside figures represent a 
smaller part of the business. New York State 
dairy is quiet and easy; general sales at 12 1915 
cents, if selected closely 16 to 17 cents is ob. 
tained. No change in imitation creamery 
Factory is quiet at about steady prices. 
Supplies of cheese are beginning to show some 
shrinkage, though partly due to the fact of so 
much of the Western New York cheese having 
been taken last week by buyers from other 
markets. Only a small proportion of the small 
cheese is showing strictly fancy quality and in 
perfect condition, and such grade, more especially 
colored, is held about steady. General demand, 
however, is moderate, with buyers very critical 
regarding quality, and with the majority of the 
offerings showing more or less hot weather 
faults, the tone is easy on bulk of the current 
supply. Small white cheese is not so plenty as 
of late, and fewer bargains available than a 
couple of wecks ago. Large cheese is 1" light 
supply, but there is comparatively little home 
trade demand and an absence of export interest. 
Holders of fancy grades are inclined to feel 
firmly, especially on carloud lots, and an actual 
buyer would find difficulty in securing stoek at 
present quotations; but it would be equally diffi- 
cult to realize the figures if stock was forced for 
sale. Skims generally quiet. 


Horicultural. 


Crops Generally in Good Condition. 


The outlook for crops and general farming 
conditions is summarized as follows from reports 
of numerous corresyondents under supervision 
of J. W. Smith, section director of the New Eng- 
land Weuther Bureau: 

Excepting in parts of Maine where there has 
been a scarcity of rain, crops are in good condi- 
tion and making rapid progress. The rains and 
damp weather of the early part of the week in- 
jured some hay that was cut and outstanding, 
and delayed harvesting in about all sections. 
‘Taking New England, as a whole, crops of all 
kinds are in excellent condition. 

Reports concerning the grain crops are, with 
slight exceptions very favorable. In parts of 
Maine dry weather has retarded growth, par- 
ticularly corn, which is of poor color, and the 
leaves are rolling from. the effect of the drought. 
Green corn is now being picked and marketed in 
the Southern States. It is tasseling and silking 
in northern portions of the section. In most 
sections corn is very thrifty and promises a large 
yield of excellent quality. Rye and oats are 
good crops. The former has been secured and 
the latter is being harvested in about all sections. 
Buckwheat continues in good condition. 

Owing to the unfavorable weather conditions, 
hay harvesting was igreatly delayed dnring the 
week, and, ina few fields, grass that was cut and 
left on the ground was damaged by the rain. In 




















the three Southern States the hay crop is prac- 
tically secured, but in the northern half of the 
section from one- hird to one-half of the crop is 
yet standing. It is estimated that the ylela will 
be large, above the average, and the portion that 
has been secured is generally in excellent condi- 
tion and of fine quality. G ass in early mown 
fields and meadows is making good growth and 
the outlook is promising for a good second crop 
of hay. In eastern and northern Maine pastures 
and grass lands are much iu need of rain, but 
over the rest of the section pasturage is good and 
stock in good condition. 

Reports from some sections of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut are unfavorable to apples, but 
in the rest of the section the conditions are prom- 
ising for a good cron, probably above the aver- 
age yield. The fruitis growing and developing 
well, and is unusually frev from blemish. There 
is some complaint of dropping, but as yet there 
is no great loss from this source. Peaches are 
good, though the crop a small one. Pears and 
plums are uneven and not satisfactory. Grapes 
have improved and are now fairly promising. 
Berries continue plentiful and of excellent 
quality, except cranberries, which suffered se- 
verely from storms in June, and the crop Is un- 
certain. 

Vegetable crops continue in good condition, 

and there is hardly a complaint of insect pests 
or of unfavorable weather from any section. 
Potatoes are of excellent color and making 
rapid growth. Those In early planted fields are 
being dug with good yields. Tomatoes are very 
thrifty and promise a large cropof excellent 
quality. Squasb, pumpkin, citron and cucumber 
vines, are in good condition and promise good 
crops. Garden vegetables and truck are plenti- 
ful, and the outlodk is favorable to large yields. 
Cabbage Is doing well and there is a large acre- 
age. , 
According to all reports tobacco continues to 
make good progress, and the outlook is promis- 
ing to a good crop. High winds have done 
damage in some fields, hut the complaints are 
from only a few localities. The plants are of 
good size and growth, and topping has continued 
under tavorable conditions. 
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Produce Notes. 


Shipments of honey from Cuba have reached 
considerable proportions. Last week a car was 
shipped inland as far as Kansas City. 

A large pear crop is promised in Western New 
York, particularly in Niagara and Orleans 
Counties. The yield of keiffers in Niagara 
County is reported extremely large. The pear 
crop in Monroe, Wayne and Genessee Counties 
indicates a fair yield, but some reports allege 
only one-third to one-half a crop will be gathered 
in these three counties. By far the best crop is 
apparently that of Niagara County. 

Frank A. Wells of the firm of Wells’ Brothers, 
peach growers at South Woodstock, Ct., report 
that they have a peach orchard covering fifty- 
three acres containing ten thousand trees. 
About ten acres will yield a crop this year, and 
they expect to commence picking about the 
middle ot August and will keep it up until Octo- 
ber. They are expecting from 2500 to three 
thousand baskets of fruit. 

Leominster hothouse gardeners have sold over 
$25,000 worth of cucumbers this season. George 
M. Kendall has picked $10,000 worth of cucum- 
bers from his hothouses, which cover an area of 
twenty-nine thousand square feet. 


— 
<> 


Short Crop of Onions. 


The prospects for the onion crop, asa whole, 
are rather poor. A report from a leading grower 
of Ohio estimates about one-fourth crop and 
mentions serious injury from hailstorm and ex- 
cessive rain. Lake County, O., appears to have 
suffered seriously from the work of the onion 
maggot, and only one-fourth to one-half crop is 
expected. Trouble from the maggot is also re- 
ported by leading growers in New York State 
and New England. The large fields near Cana- 
stota, N. Y., have suffered greatly from this 
cause, and prominent growers of Rhode Island 
and the Connecticut vailey allege the crop will be 
a short one for the same reason. 


— 
<> 








Green Vegetables. 


The general situation remains about as de- 
scribed last week, supply being large, demand 
fair and prices averaging rather low. Native 
onions are quite a feature, and prices, although 
not very high, seem to satisfy shippers fairly 
well. Native field tomatoes are beginning to ap- 
pear, and opening prices range from $2.50 to $4 
per bushel box, but $3.50 is a fair quotation for 
good, handsome ones. 

Green corn is broughtin quite freely by nearby 
farmers, and price is much lower. Native 
peppers are in market, also horticultural shell 
beans. Cabbages arein heavy supply and lower. 
Striag beans are past the flush of the season and 
tend to advance. Squashes, both native and 
Southern range higher. Native egg plants came 
in this week and found good buyers. Cucumbers 
are plenty and cheap. A few native peas and 
some from Nova Scotia are seen. Beets, turnips 
and carrots are tending lower. 

At New York the demand for potatoes con- 
tinues moderate and market generally weak. 
Sweet potatoes and yams arein good demand 
and firm. Onions are selling freely and tone 
easier. Cabbages are plenty and weak. Cucum- 
bers and pickles dragging at low figures. Corn 
shows wide range in quality and value. Celery 
dull, eggplants weak and lower. Lettuce is in 
good demand and firm. Lima beans steady for 
choice. Peppers are in liberal supply. Green 
peas largely out of condition and market is 
weak,though a few fancy bring full prices. String 
beans are iniliberal supply and easy. Squash dull 
and weak. Tomatoes are in free supply and 
selling slowly unless fancy. 


Potato News. 


Reports from Aroostook County, Me., so far 
indicate a very large crop and the same appears 
to be true of nearly all the potato sections. Deal- 
ers generally expect lower prices as compared 
to last year. Supplies from now on will rapidly 
increase when stock from the northern section 
begins to reach the market. 
Carter & Corey: ‘ Avisit of one of our repre- 
sentatives to Long Island potato sections re- 
sulted in the conclusion that the crop on the 
island would be very large. The early yield is 
being marketed, while the late crop looks re- 
markably well, and unless injured by blight, 
promises to be a record breaker.” 

Long Island growers are reported selling early 
potatoes at 45 to 50 cents a bushel at local ship- 
ping stations. 





a 
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Packages for Apples. 


Certain of the leading apple dealers think the 
present high prices of barrels will cause the in- 
creased use of boxes. They say: that shippers 
cannot afford to pay 25 to 60 cents for barrels and 
will be forced to adopt boxes in increasing num- 
bers. The box is already the prevailing package 
in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand and on the 
Pacific Coast. Other dealers say thut there is no 
likelihood that prices of barrels will exceed or 
even equal the high figures of last year. At 
present some of the barrel makers are quoting 
35 cents for new barrels. 








Apples tor Europe. 


Shuttleworth & Co. of Liverpool advise ship- 
pers to exercise special care, and to send nothing 
but fine goods this season. 

Later reports confirm the earlier indications 
of the fair to good crop in European countries. 
The English crop will be about medium, and will 
nearly supply the market the early part of the 
season. Buta good demand may be expected 
for American fruit of choice quality, especially: 
about Christmas time, when the native product 
has begun to diminish. France probably has 
the largest crop of any Europear country, nearly 
a full yield being indicated, and a good crop is 
indicated in Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. These conditions are in marked con- 
trast to the great scarcity of native fruit through- 
out Europe last season, and necessarily indicate 
@ lighter demand for American fruit, and prob- 
ably a lower range of prices. Exporters vary 

in their estimates of the probable quantity 
which will be required from this country, the 
general opinion ranging between 1,500,000 aad 
2,000,000, against nearly double the quantity 
shipped last season, which, as well known, was 
the heaviest export season on record for Ameri- 


By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 








She read... half the great page standing just 
where she was. 


See page 266. 


FRONTISPIECE FROM ‘“‘DORIS FARRAND’S VOCATION.” 
Copyright, 1904, by Lothrop Publishing Co. 





‘Literature. 


Just a little book of ‘society verse,’’ 
taken from the pages of Life, is this new 
volume by Tom Masson. Newspaper and 
periodical readers have become so familiar 
with this writer’s product verse that they 
know what to expect when they take up 
one of his collections. He is a versatile 
fellow and he covers a variety of subjects. 
Here is one specimen entitled “ The Vic- 
tor’’: 

Three riders raced on the broad highway: 

The Devil, a woman, a man; 
And, spurring his steed, laughed the Devil gay: 
**Come, follow me, ye who can! ” 


Three riders raced, and the stakes were Sin, 
Over the broad highway; 

And the Devil was second in coming in— 
For the woman led the way. 


There are verses on various phases of 
New York life, and sentimental sonnets, 
but humorous and satirical selections pre- 
dominate. To quote again: 
She was a maid of high degree, 
And quite severely proper. 
Each man she met, so proud was she, 
Would love, despair, then drop her. 





But there remained without demur, 
When all the rest forsook her, 
An amateur photographer, 
And finally he took her. 


There is certainly nothing remarkable 
about these well-turned lines; it is the fact 
that the author is able to turn out sucha 
quantity of rather bright verse that gives 
him a permanent place among Life’s con- 
tributors. The book is illustrated with 
characteristic sketches by some of Life’s 
artists, including Charles Dana Gibson and 
Allan Gilbert. A merry little volume 
withal, uviform with “ Rhymesand Rounde- 
lays,“ and ‘‘ Taken from Life,” by the 
same author. (New York: Life Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $1.50). 


The contrast between the dainty picture 
books that are provided to entice the school 
children of the present time along the paths 
of knowledge, and the sparcely illustrated 
and queerly compiled school books of two 
or three generations ago, is brought out 
strongly in Clifton Johnson’s latest work. 
Here we have set before us pages from old- 
time school-books when the three R’s were 
about the only studies taught in the public 
schools. Mr. Johnson has a large collection 
of these old books,and in preparing this vol- 
ume he had access to other collections as 
well. He begins at the beginning, and nat- 
urally Massachusetts leads off. In fact, the 
early educational history of this old Com- 
monwealth furnishes the author with the 
bulk of his material. In 1642, only twelve 
years after the settlement of Boston, steps 
were taken to provide for the elementary 
education ot children in this State, and 
schools soon dotted the thickly settled parts 
of Massachusetts. In many cases the schools 
were conducted in the meeting-houses of 
the villages, and naturally emphasis was 
laid on religious instruction, with more or 
less success. The text-book equipment of 
the old schools was exceedingly meagre. 
The average school-boy was dependent 
upon a catechism or primer, a Psalter 
anda Testament or Bible. The text-books 
were practically all of foreign author- 
ship. Indeed, Mr. Johnson informs us that 
theonly school-book of American origin prior 
to the Revolution was a little Latin gram- 
mar by Ezekiel Cheever, one of the notable 
early schoolmasters of New Haven, and for 
the last thirty-eight years of his life master 
of the Boston Latin School. This book 
was named “A Short Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue,” but commonly culled 
**Cheever’s Accidence.”’ Ithad widespread 
popularity, and although the first edition 
was brought out in 1645 Mr. Johnson 
says that it was republished as late as 1838! 
A more attractive book, however, was John 
Amos Comenius’ “Visible World,” a 
book for Latin beginners, published in 
1658, and said to be (aside from A. B. 
C. primers) the first illustrated school-book 
ever issued. The sample pages shown by 
Mr. Johnson reveal this old text-book to be 
a picture-book and dictionary combined, for 
the author attempted to present ‘‘all the 
vhief things that are in the world,’’ and be- 
low each cut are the explanatory sentences, 
the English in one column and the Latin in 
the second. The child was supposed to 
-absorb Latin by this means, and although 
the volume seems dry and encyclopedic 
today we are told that it was the most 
popular text-book in Europe for one hun- 
dred years,and was translated into four- 
teen languages. 

The exact date of the first issue of the 








can apples. 


famous ‘*“‘ New England Primer’ is not 


known; the oldest perfect copy was printed 
in this city in 1735. This copy was picked 
up by a Pennsylvania teacher at a farm- 
house auction in 1893 for twelve cents and 
sold ten years later in New York for $10,000. 
Yet Mr. Johnson says that $5 to $20 is the 
amount possible to realize on copies ante- 
dating 1800 today. This old text book con- 
tains crude pictures, the alphabet and the 
common syllables, and an abundance of 
rhymes, such as: 

In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all. 

Mr. Johnson entertainingly and instruct- 
ively discnsses the district school, gram- 
mar schools, fly-leafy scribbling, Webster’s 
spelling book and the older primary read- 
ers, arithmetics, the first geography, etc. 
There is an abundance of illustrations. 
The books should appeal to a large audi- 
ence. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $2.00 net.) 

“*The Regions of the World,”’ is the title 
of a new series of books, edited by H. J. 
Mackinder, M. A. of Oxford University, 
which is making its appeal to the public. 
** North America,’’ the fourth of the twelve 
projected volumes, is doubtless no better 
or worse than theother. In describing the 
great natural regions of the world, their 
marked physical features and the life of the 
people the authors, we are told, have above 
allthings studied perspective, and their pur- 
pose isto convey right proportions rather 
than aim at statistical accuracy. Israel C. 
Russell, professor of geology in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is responsible for ‘* North 
America.’’ His point of view is that of the 
geographer, and he discusses the natural 
conditions and man’s dependence on the use 
of the natural resources, comprehensively. 
The major portion of the octavo volume of 
435 pages is, however, given over to physi- 
cal rather than econcmic geography, and 
may not, therefore, appeal to so large a con- 
stituency. Butas a popular study of the 
geographical development of North Amer- 
ica it will fillan important place in the li- 
brary of any student or broad-minded per- 
son. 
Professor Russell first considers what he 
calls The Margin of the Continent,’’ or 
the continental shelf. In this chapter tle 
typography of the coast is discussed. Tle 
second chapter is devoted to the typography 
of the land, the marked characteristics of 
which are the Atlantic mountains, the con- 
tinental basin, the Pacific mountains and 
the Antillean mountains. Climate forms 
the third chapter, one of the most import- 
ant in the book. Embracing, as it does, es- 
sentially a quadrant of the earth’s surface, 
North America presents a great variety of 
climatic conditions ranging from those 
characteristic of the equatorial belt to those 
normal to polar regions, as well as every 
gradation due to variations in elevation 
from sea-level, and even below that horizon 
in Death Valley, California, to the summits 
of high plateaus and lofty mountains. The 
chapter on plant life takes up the forests, 
prairies, plateaus and treeless mountain 
tops. Under the heading ‘“‘ Animal Life,”’ 
we are given the “ life regions,”’ and “‘ life- 
zones.’’ Both the typical North American 
beasts and birds are considered. After the 
geography, fauna and fiora of North 
America, as they now exist, have been 
dwelt upon, the geological history .of the 
North American continent is considered. 
This chapter is thoroughly up-to-date, and 
sombines, in a comparatively few pages, 
authentic informations in a concise manner. 
Under the topic ‘‘ Aborigines,’’ the 
Eskimos and the Indians receive at- 
tention. No one knows how many there 
were of the original inhabitants when the 
coun'ry was discovered. They evidently 
came here while the peoples of the Old 
World were yet in a primitive condition, 
and the original stock received slight, if 
any accessions. The time of the coming of 
the Aborigines is disputed, but probably 
embraced tens ot centuries before Columbus 
came here, according to the author. Al- 
though there is a sharp distinction between 
the Eskimo and the Indian, there is prac- 
tically no line of demarcation between the 
Indians of North America and those of 
South America. Professor Russell esti- 
mates that the total Eskimo population in 
1900 to be 15,800; Indians to the number of 
6,985,000 (of which five millions were in 
Mexico and 1,600,000 in Central America.) 
The book is provided with explanatory 
maps, many in colors, and other informa- 
tion, while a bibliography appears at the 
close of each chapter. It is an invalaable 
book on the topics treated. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.50 net. ) 

Cap’n Eri, the hero of Juseph C. Lin- 





coln’s Cape Cod stury, isajolly old salt, 


the announcement they had inserted: 

** Wife Wanted—By an ex.seafaring man 
of steady habits. Must be willing to Work 
and Keep House Shipshape and aboveboard. 
No sea-lawyers need apply. Address— 
Skipper, care the Nuptial Chime, Boston.’’ 

Among the answers received was this: 
“Mr. Skipper: 

“Sir—I saw your advertisement in the 
paper and think perhaps you might suit 
me. Please answer these questions by re- 
turn mail. What is your religious belief? 
Do you drink liquor? Aré youa profane 
man? If you want to, you might send me 
your real name and a photograph. If I 
think you will suit me maybe we might sign 
articles. “* Yours truly, 

** Martha B. Snow. 

** Nantucket, Mass.”’ 


The reluctant Captain Jerry, egged on by 
Captain Perez and Captain Eri, complied 
with the suggestion, and lo and behold there 
came areply tothe effect that Martha B. 
Snow would come on immediately to look 
over the candidate without further ado. 
The trio went to the train specified, and 
were horror-stricken when they saw alight- 
ing from the car a tall, coal-black negress, 
who carried in her hand an extension case 
on which was blazoned in two-inch letters 
the fateful name, ‘“‘M. B. Snow, Nan- 
tucket.”” This wastoo much a shock for 
the old sea dogs, and they flew in dismay to 
a distant shanty where they concealed 
themselves to await results. The woman 
from Nantucket in time reached the home 
of the sea captains and settled herself down 
toawait the return of Captain Jerry, the 
lamb offered: for the sacrifice. She turned 
out, however, to be a capable white woman, 
widow of a sea captain,an efficient nurse,and 
a goo’ housekeeper. A negress had picked 
up her extension case by mistake on 
leaving the train! But still bashful Captain 
Jerry balked at matrimony, and the story 
of Martha’s experiences in this Cape com- 
munity forms one of the threads of Mr. 
Lincoln’s delightful novel. There are othe~ 
characters in the book besides the three 
captains and Martha, but they do not 
appeal to one strongly. There was young 
Hazeltine, the new man at the cable station, 
and Elsie Preston, the school teacher from 
Boston, and these two, of course, had a 
little romance of theirown. The villain in 
the story is Web Saunders, who ran the 
local billiard parlor and incideuta'ly sold 
“‘fire-water.”” John Baxter, a religious 
fanatic, one of the ‘* Come-Outers” sect, 
takes a prominent part, but Cap’n Er 
dominates the whole book, and his quaint 
and homely humor creates merriment in 
every chapter. Mr. Lincoln is evidently 
familiar with Cape Cod folk and their ways. 
Without attempting to caricature the good 
people of Barnstable County he has woven 
a story which has been quite appropriately 
termed a “‘ nautical David Harum.’’ Cap’n 
Eri is a character whose acquaintance every 
reader of contemporary fiction should 


speedily make. The book is finely illus- 
trated in color. (New York: A.S. Barnes 
& Co. Price, $1.50.) 








Curious Facts. 


——The letters addressed to the President 
average 1200 a day. Eighty per cent. of them 
never reach the eye of either the chief executive 
or his private secretary. They are sorted by the 
clerks under the direction of Private Secretary 
Porter and senf to the proper departments for 
attention. The largest proportion of the letters 
ask for financial assistance. The next largest 
number pray for the President’s assistance in 
purely personal matters. 

—tThere are fully one thousand tons of piping 
of various kinds in the average Atlantic liner 
The furnaces will consume no less than 7,500,000 
cubic feet of air an hour. The boiler tubes, if 
placed in a straight line, would stretch nearly 
ten miles, and the condenser tubes more than 
twenty-five miles. The total number of separate 
pieces of steel in the main structure of the ship 
is not less than forty tho@sand, and the total 
number of cubic feet of timber used in the con- 
struction is more than one hundred thousand. 
The total number of rivets is not far from 1,250,- 
000. 





——The Sakais, or tree dwellers, of the Malay 
Peninsula bui'd their houses in forked trees a 
dozen feet above ground, and reach them by 
means of bamboo ladders, which they draw up 
when safely housed out of harm’s way. The 
house itself is a rude kind of shack, made of 
bamboo, und the flooring is lashed together piece 
by piece and bound securely to the tree limbs by 
rattan. These curious people are rather small 
and lighter in complexion than the Malays, 
though much uglier. They have no form of relig- 
fon at all—pot even idols—no written language 
andispeak a corrupt form of Malay. 


——After all other remedies fail, there still re- 
mains a way of getting rid of rats, and that is by 
depriving them of water. They can live for a 
very long time without food, and when hard 
pressed will not hesitate to eat each other, but 
noratcan go twenty-four hours without drink. 
Therefore, if every possible means of obtaining 
water is taken from the rats they will desert the 
vicinity. 

—-Five hundred and sixty thousand persons 
in the United States are idependent upon the 
street cars for support. 

— Owing to a decline in the ‘Swiss watch 
trade, many emigrants are leaving Switzerland 
for Canada and the United States. 

——Milan was recently the scene of a remark- 
able “‘rain’’ or downfall of butterflies or moths. 
They settled in tens of thousands on almost 
every availableinch of space on the ground and 
on the buildings of the central quarters of the 
city. The insects are described as perfectly 
black and marvelously active. Their presence 
isascribed to an air current swept along in front 
of a hurricane. 

——Manila has a population of something like 
three hundred thousand, about ten thousand 
being American and European born. The Ameri- 
can population is estimated at about six thou- 


sand. 

——The United States has now 38,065 locomo. 

tives on her railways. Great Britain has 21,304. 
——The “trains de luxe,”’ which now cover the 
distance from Moscow to the Pacific in sixteen 
days, and which rival in luxury any in the United 
States, each carry a physician and an inspector 
who speaks half a dozen languages. 
—lIn Germany, strange as it may seem to 
foreigners, it may be said that almost seven- 
eighths of the alcohol produced is obtained from 
potatoes. On many of the large farms one finds 
potato distilleries. These are under the careful 
control of the government. They afford the 
farmers a very profitable side occupation. 

——The magnificent new Union station to be 
erected in Washington, the cost of which will be 
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$4,260,000, may be ready for the busi)... ., 

next Presidential inauguration, a Year fr... , * 
March. The building exclusive ot fe 
will cover an area of 750 by 250 {c.: me 
train shed will be eight nundred by ; * 


——A unique gift received by « :: 

(Me.) resident from bis brother in (.,.; om 
an orange weigh'ng 1} pounds anu —— 
fifteen inches in circumference. * 

——Fifty years ago a trainload of ty 
tons was heavy. Now loads of two t),... 
twenty-five hundred tons are handled 

——Palace and sleeping cars go ha 
the close of the civil war, the airbrak.. 
and vestibuled trains to 1886. 

—It is usually imagined that the 
cent electric light gives out very litt): 
& matter of fact only six per cent. of 
— light, while ninety-four ' 

eat. ' 


GRAVES’ MANGE ¢\ 2 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle . 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they « 
subject to can be cured by ; 

valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED Ss: : 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, C2 
* and Horses. Sure to kill them qui: 


No. 11 PORTLAND STR: + 
Boston Mass. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limi: 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Canada 
Affiliated with the University of Tor«, 
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for 34 cows, price, $1.50 ; Blan he 
for extending pedigree to five J adh ; er 100, 


Mi 


animals over two years old. Transf 2 > a i 
Duptionte corsisontes of either ogy ee * 
to Non-Meinb - le the above amounts in eaci: case 

erd Books, Volume 1 to 14, ma: d from 
tLe Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage —_—-€ — 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary F. 1 

ton, Putney, Vt. : Superintend Branco nn 

try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville N. Yee Advanced Regis 

FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

‘ ze. Members.— Males, 23: females, #1. Douhle 

wrk dh - - S over one year of age. Transfers if re- 

** within 8 months of date of Sale, 25 cents each. 
on: Members. Males, 85; females.g2. Over one 

Within 6 monthe of dete ep sale aeeters if recorded 

Of sale, 500; ov ) ths 
All blanks furnished free. V7 © MOPtDS. 81 
Life Membership, $25. 
Advanced Register in charge of Svpt. Hoxie, as 


above, who wil } 
nett Thay I furnish all information and | 


Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney Vt., for ix 
formation relating to Registration of ans: * 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 
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Blanks for R petering 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests o 


8 
upon applicati ; 
F vor pp on to the Secretary é 


free, if presented within 4% 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
8, $l each. 

——— per Single Volume. But 


T J ws, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1698, $2°per \olaue. 
Private Herd Record, pages. cloth, leather 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol 
lowed in securing re stration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 





Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairsand trios not akin 
Write to pig W. D. ag te ge 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 





Champien Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 
J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry. I!! 





(AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrate«. 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 





chapters on The How to Train, Cae 
Pleasure and Breeding. Proper Food, Breeding ai 
Mating, Exhibition an sencl 
Washing and — 
iterenũt Colors, besi 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, everyttins 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustration 
from life. ‘My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats 
Prisoner,” “Her Wants Supplie. 
Homeless Cat,” “A ‘4 








° : 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from being *° 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful + 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. ; 
“No author could be more justified in speakins © 
his selected topic, as one having authority, thal 
Tas. James appear as an expositor of (!) 
Angs¢a, for thousands of beautiful specimens : 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existe! 
puv tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and knowle: 
of this well-known breeder. The book conta!) 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensa.. 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautit: © 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospect’ 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interest!! 
eading.”— Country Gent 


r . an. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much tha‘ | 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—*'/” 
Education, Minneapolis. F 
“ It seems to us a book which those who are fond ©! 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, iu ‘ 


Dumb Animale, Boston. ‘ “* 
“Itis au 1 volume, both for the owners of '!: 

Angora and other cats. It is tastefully bound at 

ful y, lustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
“Volume of highest authority, exceedingly ent 

taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—/ 

can Cu Rivator, Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers ' 

sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 

280 Washington Street. Boston. Mar 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice youn; 
Also females bre i 
—— Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Re 








HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 

Hiew te De It, and All About Profi 

able Peultry Raising. ⸗ 
How to Make ay' 

—— Boaters ou ny Yards Houses, 

ce of Breeds; Care Poultry; Setting 

Hen and Incubation; Hatchin 














Painkiller penay pavis’ | 


Zhe world-known household remedy 





M * Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese 
vad By eee ; pts and Incubatcrs} 
se 
Sent to any ad 

cents. 8S 

MAN. 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mase... 
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—namplon Egg-Laying Flocks. 

poth the winter and the summer inter- 
-«) egg contest at the Agricultural 
_ New South Wales, Australia, have 
‘ompleted and the results sum- 





} 


* a eather throughout was favorable 
ya youd production of eggs. There was 
ot f rain, but it was periodic. Atno 
“a i we havea spell of wet weather 
er tly long to interfere materially 


— » laying. The winter months were 
path dry. frosty and cold, and as these 
fro- were followed by a fairly long period 
, », dull, cold weather well into the 
J the climatic conditions were un- 
ash ily in favor of the Asiatic varieties, 


—* verse to the Mediterraneans. Dur- 
«tv elve months fifteen hens died out 
, she whole of the deaths being from 
troubles. 

THE AMERICAN FOWLS 
iI themselves by far the best winter 
4 In the summer contest they lost 
, somewhat owing to the cold, un- 
le season for birds of the Leghorn 

Of this pen, D. S. Thompson, the 
ment expert in charge of the con- 
says: “* The American competitors 
imply justified their acceptance of the 
ttee’s challenge to send better layers 
cose that had been tested here. Two 
» three pens from the United States 
exceeded by ninety and forty-eight 
espectively the best record in the first 
otition, while the three have laid in 
-gregate fifty-three more egg» than the 
+) -oc leading pens in the first test. The 
- of their performance can only be 
iately gauged by those who know in 
hat bad condition the American hens en- 
rod the contest after the long voyage, and 
achievement is enhanced by the fact 
that most of the hens moulted three times 
in the twelve months. Mrs. Hansel’s Leg- 
horus are among the classic band of two- 
hundred egg hens, and as profit-givers they 
stand alone, as they produce their great 
tally of eggs on half the average quantity 
‘ood consumed by the whole of the 
ifthe prize Australian pen, also shown 
in one of the illustrations, itis said: R. E. 
Warren’s winning Silver Wyandottes laid 
steadily and well from start to finish. At 
the end of the first six months they stood 
sixth, but gradually overhauling the 
leaders, they went to the top at the end of 
February, and finished with thirty-four 
eggs to spare. An important factor in 
their success is that they went right 
through without breaking in to moult, but 
this must not be allowed to detract from 
their magnificent record of 218 eggs per hen. 
To show the value of breeding from proved 
lavers, Mr. Warren states that they were 
pred from a pen of hens that averaged 214 
eggs ina year. Likeallthe other success- 
ful Silver Wyandottes, they are smallish in 
size, and have been moderate eaters 
throughout. An offer of nearly $250 for the 
pen has been refused. , 

THE SYSTEM OF FEEDING. 

“ The hens have been fed on the simplest 
diet possible throughout the competition,” 
writes Mr. Thompson. ‘The morning meal 
consisted of bran and pollard mash at seven 
o’clock. The mash was scalded with liver 
soup two days a week, and on the other five 
days it was simply mixed with water, the 
quantity given being an average of about 
one imperial pint per pen, the big eaters 
taking considerably over the pint, and the 
small eaters alittle under. In theafternoon, 
between four and five o’clock, the hens 
were grain fed, one pint, more or less, ac- 
cording to appetite, of crushed maize and 
sometimes wheat. Cut-up liver was given 
twice a week, at the rate of about two 
ounces per head. Shell grit was always be- 
fore them, and clean water was given every 
morning. In the way of green food rape 
was fed for three months during the winter, 
when the grass was withered. For the 
other nine months the only green food the 
hens got was the natural grass in the pens. 
The rape was fed whole in the leaf, at the 
rate of about a dozen leaves to a pen every 
second day. 

“The grain used consisted almost ex- 
clusively of crushed maize throughout the 
year. This shows the fallacy of tke 
theories of most authorities in England and 
Australia who condemn maize feeding for 
laying hens. Americans discovered simul- 
taneously with ourselves that maize is a 
much-neglected poultry food. The demon- 
stration of its value is alone worth thou- 
sands of pounds to a maize-producing State 
like New South Wales. Although we fed 
successfully on maize alone, we do not advo- 
cate feeding on that principle if wheat can 
be cheaply obtained; but as soon as wheat 
is higher in price we have no hesitation in 
using maize exclusively. At equal prices 
we prefer its use alternatively with wheat, 
but we prefer good crushed maize to in- 
ferior wheat at all times. By inferior wheat 
we mean any but the best milling grain.”’ 

Besides proving themselves the champion 
winter layers, the American hens won sec- 

d prize for total value of eggs for twelve 
months. Their eggs being most abundant 
1 winter brought a higher average price 
thanthe others. The comparative cost of 
f-ed ig not taken into account. But the 
small breeds certainly eat less than the 
large ones, and the difference, if allowed, 
«ould nodoubt have shown them to be by 
far the most profitable of all the flocks 
rutered. Eggs sold at 50 to 60 cents in win- 
tr, showing that the Australian egg mar- 

t isa good one. From the 420 hens in the 

selve months were received 5714 dozen 


; 
ol 


“228, worth $1813. Food cost $593, leaving 


i ofit of $1230; a showing that would please 
st American egg producers. 





Chickens Lower, Fowls Higher. 


eported for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co: 
r market on poultry this week is somewhat 
‘+ than what it was last, particularly on 
igs, but fowls are fully as firm as last week. 
his season of the year spring chickens come 
vard with considerable freedom, and usually 
farmers desire to move off the young roosters 
it aS rapidly as they can when they feel they 
vetting satisfactory results, and this year ts 
“xception. 
Ve quote you today’s market as follows: Fowl 
vice, 15 cents; fancy springs that average 
pounds to 2} pounds, 18 to 20 cents; fancy 
+ roasting chickens, 25 to 28 cents; medium- 
chickens, 16 to 18 cents; old roosters, 10 
's. We anticipate that about present con- 
28 will prevail for the balance of the week.” 
New York fowls are in moderate supply 
invoices not large, and holders inclined to 
iin steady, but the advance the first of the 
k checked the demand. Spring chickens are 
bg slowly and tone easy for all grades. Fresh 
eys steady. Long Island spring ducks hold 
hanged. Tame squabs are slow and tone 





Choice Fresh Eggs Higher. 


ie demand for eggs continues everywhere 
y active, dealers claiming that consumers are 
ng more eggs now than ever before at this 
‘ason. The meat strike has no doubt helped 
‘© egg situation to someextent. Prices show a 
Jency to climb slowly upward, and it looks 
‘ a8 if those who stored eggs at the lowest 


= 


brices would realize an early profit on the invest- 
ment. Many of the eggs arriving from distant 
sections are showing the effects of the hot 
weather and grade in a way disappointing to 
shippers. The stock in storage is about holding 
its own in quantity, lower grades going in about 
as fast as the better ones are taken out. Choice 
ap a Western extras are not over plenty, 
m sto are now 

of the hot ewetnherenteaha. perio me rs. 
At New York the arrivals are showing some 
decrease as compared with last week, but they 
are still liberal, and the market is amply sup- 
plied with all grades except the very finest. 
Choice to fancy goods are comparatively scarce 
and rule firm, and there is perhaps a} ttle better 
movementin the high medium grades. There is 
still, however, considerable -tock of ordinary 
Western which it is hard to place at relative 
values, and foi these the market continues quiet 
and very irregular. A large part of the business 
in Western stock isin range of 163 to 173 cents, 
and some inferior lots have to go still lower. 


Horticultural. 


The Art of Budding. 


A seedling stock for budding should be 
healthy, growing fresiy, and about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. Nearly all 
the budding in this latitude must be done 
in the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber. It can only be done when the bark 
parts readily from the wood and after the 
bud is fully developed. Some species com- 
plete their growth earlier than others and 
must be budded before the bark adheres to 
the wood. Plum, cherry, pear, apple and 
peach is the usual order. Buds are always 
taken from the current year’s growth. Clip 
the leaves at once about half an inch from 
the bud, to prevent evaporation and for 
convenience in handling. 

Figure 1 represents what is called “‘a stick 
of buds.” Of course, it may be three or 
four times as long asthe cut, if convenient. 











buds, and for this reason should be rejected. 
Professional nurserymen use a knife made 
specially for budding, the blade of which is 
rounded at the point,and having a thin 
bone or ivory handle for loosening the bark 
before inserting the bud. F gure 2 gives a 
correct representation of the knife in com- 
mon use somewhat reduced in size. But it 
is not necessary to pay a dollar for a bud- 
ding knife when a small knife, such as shoe- 
makers use, witha blade two inches long 


Double buds on the peach are usually fruit 








THE CHAMPION AUSTRALIAN LAYING PEN. 

Silver Wyandottes entered by R. E. Warren, Richmond, New South Wales. Winners of the 
first prize for greatest number of eggs (1308) laid during the twelve months and for the greatest 
market velue ($36.43). Sixth prize for greatest number of eggs laid during first six months (win- 
ter), and second prize for greatest numbér of egys laid ‘during the last three months. 











first prize for the greatest number of eggs laid 








WINNING PEN, WINTER LAYERS, INTERNATIONAL EGG CONTEST, AUSTRALIA. 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns entered by Mrs. A. H. Hansel of Indiana. These hens won 


during first six months (winter); second prize 


for greatest market va)ue ($36.19). Also winners of the fifth prize for greatest number (1203) of 
eggs laid during the twelve months. See descriptive article. 











FIG. 2. 


FIG. 1. 


and rounded at the point, willanswer almost 
as well and cost butadime. Procure a piece 
of basswood mat of some furniture or 
hardware dealers, cut the strands a foot 
long, moisten with water and your outfit 
will be complete. 

The man or boy who undertakes to bud 
small seedling trees must not only be level- 
headed, but must make up his mini to come 
down to a level with his business. An old 
carriage cushion or rug will make a con- 
venient seat on the ground. 

When a!lis ready, select a smooth place 
on the shady side of the stock to be badded, 
four to six inches from the ground, and 
make a perpendicular incision just through 
the bark an inzh in length, and cross cut at 
the top, forming the letter T. Cut a bud 
from your'stick of buds, as represented in 
Figure 3 a, by a clean cut, commencing alf 
an inch or more above and running out half 
au inch below the bud. Carefully raise the 
corners of the bark at the angles of the in- 
cision on the stock with the handle or point 
of the budding knife, and, holding the bud 
by the footstock of the leaf, insert the same 
and “‘ push it home.’”’ see Figure 3 b, which 
represents the bud properly inserted. If 
the upper end of the bud protrudes from the 
incision, clip it off. The bud now fits per- 
fectly, but as there is danger that the bark, 
lvosened from the stock, will become dry 
and curl outwards, soas to admit air and 
water, and thereby cause a failure, it is nec- 
essary to tie up the wound with a strand of 
matting, as represented in Figure 4. Tie 
with a slip-knot, as the bandage must soon 
be loosened, if the stock is growing rapidly, 
to prevent girdling. 

This operation is called working.“ An 
expert, with a good lot of seedlings in right 
condition, has sometimes boasted of setting 
a thousand buds inaday. This was before 
the adoption of the eight hour rule. It will 
be easy to determine in a few days whether 
the bud has “‘ taken.” If not, and the stock 
is still growing, insert another bud at 
once. 

Nothing remains to be done the first year 
except to remove the bandage, and this may 
be done by apull of the slip knot or a cut 
of the knife on the opposite side from the 
bud. The spring following if the bud ap- 
pears still fresh the stock should be cut off 
by placing the knife half an inch above the 
bud and make the cut upwards and back- 
wards. Somecut from a point opposite the 
bud; but this is all wrong, as there is dan- 
ger that the stock will dry and injure the 
bud. If the bud does not make an upward 
growth it may be tied up to the spur left 
on the stock, but this will not often be re- 
quired. The bud will push rapidly and the 
spur should be carefully removed when the 
wound will heal over. 


Tree Fruits More Plenty. 

Peaches are a feature this week from their 
abundance and cheapness. They are from 
northern Georgia where the crop is later than 
that of the Hale orchards and the Fort Valley 
region, but of similar grade and quality, although 
much of itis less carefully packed than the Hale 
peaches. 

Apples are becoming more plenty, the best 
ones as yet coming mostly from New Jersey. 
Really good native stock is worth $1 per busbel 
or even $1.25 for choice. The general apple 
supply seems to be rather abundant. Prices of 
good native early apples usually range close 
about $1 per bushel. They vary less in price 
from year to year than do the later kinds. 

Pears are still largely from the South except a 
few Clapp’s Favorites from New Jersey. The 
price is about $3 per barrel, which is rather a low 
opening for the Northern pear season. The 
abundance of Southern peaches hurts the sale of 
pears, but the northern peach crop being light 
will not so much interfere with native pears. 

Blueberries are very plenty and mostly in 











from up North and bring 9.cents a quart, but 
most lots sell at 6 to8 cents. Raspberries are 
in fair supply and good size, but rather soft and 
showing effects of hot, moist weather. Black- 
berries are in hght supply and selling high for 
the season. Currants are in moderate supply, 
with no special change. Grapes are beginning 
to arrive in quantity from the South. 

At New York apples in good demand when 
showing attractive size, but market burdened 
with windfalls, which drag at low and irregular 
figures. Pears sell well when choice, but poor 
receive little attention. Plums are in liberal 
supply and weak. Peaches continue in heavy 
supply and low. The few cherries arriving se. 
promptly when prime. Grapes are in light sup- 
ply. Currants steady. Raspberries meet a good 
outlet when choice, but small, soft wet stock 
drags at low figures. Blackberries are plenty 
and weak. Huckleberries are in heavy supply 
andlower. Mu-kmelons are in excessive supply, 
generally of unattractive quality and market 
weak and lower, though fancy stock is scarce, 
and slightly firmer. Watermelons are in moder- 
ate demand. 


Current Happenings. 

For the benefit of the Jordan Hospital, 
which owes its existence to the generosity 
of Eben D. Jordan, open-air performances 
of As You Like It’’ and ‘*‘ Ingomar ”’ were 
given on the lawn of Hotel Pilgrim, Plym- 
outh, on Friday and Saturday afternoons 
and evenings by the Woodland [Players. 
The members of this company, including 
Miss Florence Gale, formerly composed the 
celebrated Ben Greet company, which was 
so favorably received in open-air Shak- 
sperian performances at Harvard, Welles- 
ley, Princeton, Yale and Newport during 
the early summer. 


Fifteen pairs of twins! That is the rec- 
ord of a woman who died in Denver the 
other day at the age of. eighty-six. The 
physician who attended her at the Country 
Hospital told the following story to a 
Denver Republican reporter. Mrs. Gil- 
lespie came to the hospital in 1901. She 
had come to the United States in 1840 from 
England, where she was born. In 1896 she 
came to Colorado for her health, as she was 
suffering from tuberculosis, not seriously, 
but enough to bring her to this State from 
Massachusetts, where she had made her 
home since coming over from England. I 
imagine that her life had not been a happy 
one, tbough all through her stay here she 
steadily refused to tell anything of her past 
history save the part I have just related. 
When she came vw us at eighty-two 
years of age practically all signs of 
tuberculosis had disappeared, and the 
woman was suffering from nothing 
save old age and general decrepit con- 
dition. In this condivion she might have 
lived on, had she not, about three days be- 
fore her death, fallen and broken her thigh 
bone. The utmost that medical skill could 
do for her was done, but all to no avail. 
Her system was too feeble to stand the 
shock. 

From the number of her thirty children 
we have only succeeded in locating one, 
Mrs. Ella Hildebrand, of Sioux City, Ia., 
who, upon hearing of her mother’s death, 
wrote us and offered to pay her funeral ex- 
penses. This is the first sign of interest 
any of her children evinced in their 
mother’s welfare. 


According to Lady Frances Balfour, 
humble bread winners should not befuddle 
their brains and waste their time in envy- 
ing spoiled darlings of fortune. In a re- 
cent address before the students at the Col- 
ege for Working women in London she 
said that the lives of those who were free 
to hunt for amusement as their one object 
were the most appallingly dull in the 
world, and that dullness of intellect was 
induced by the society round. There was 
no one in the world so bored and weary as 
the person with ncthing to do but amuse 
herself; no punishment in the world so 
great as her daily business of pleasure. 


By the death of Dr. Edward Wilberforce 
Lambert the world is the poorer by one of 
that type of humanity whose examples can 
iil be spared, the man without an enemy, 
the man whose every acquaintance is a 
friend. Plenty enough are they who are 
courteous and kind when the occasion is 
thrust upon them, but what of him who 
goes out of his way to find the occasion— 
who makes it, even for kindness sake and 
it may be to his own disadvantage! Sach 
manner of man was Dr. Lambert, and that 
his soul may find the rest due a. long and 
blameless and beautiful life is the heartfelt 


rayer of one who for many a ear 
Poiled close within its vanianee. happy y ; 


The Saunterer. 
A fastidious and correct Bostonian, on a 
tour through the West, recently stopped 
over night at a small town in Indian Terri- 
tory. Feeling a little indisposed in the 














morning as a result of the unaccustomed 


X 


rather poor condition. The best are coming, 


crudeness of the environment, he searched 


dainty as chicken’s livers en Brochettes 
Finally he ordered soft boiled eggs and 
cream toast, and received a severe shock as 
the stentorian voice of the waiter roared 
through the room, ‘Four in water, four 
minutes,—and a graveyard stew! ”’ 

Daring his vacation the Saunterer had 
the opportunity to run across human nature 
io all its forms, and found, as a general 
thing, the higher the position the man occu- 
pied the more accessible he was, and the 
more even tempered. 

The worst specimens of humanity, judg- 
ing from their manners, were among the 
subordinates, either at the hotel, the steam- 
boat, or the railway station. 

He felt forced to tell one subordinate that 
there was nothing in his composition to in- 
dicate that he would ever advance beyond 
his present station, ‘as he was too ill-nat- 
ured to make « success, or to achieve any 
advance in the business. 

If the Sauntererh d hac time with this 
ill-mannered individual he would have re- 
lated to him the opinion of Charles Kings- 
ley, as follows: ‘The men whom I have 
seen succeed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men, who went about 
their business with a smile on their faces, 
and took the changes and chances of this 
mortal life like men, facing rough and 
smooth alike as it came.”’ 

The lamented illness of Dr. Donald re- 
calls to the Saunterer’s mind one of his 
first public appearances in HKoston after his 
electiun to Trinity. 

It was at a dinner of the Gridiron Club 
in 1893, and there was a brilliant galaxy of 
guests present, including Mr. Francis B. 
Sears, vice-president of the Shawmut Bank; 
Mr. Jerome Jones, ex-president of the 
Boston Associated Board of Trade; Hon. 
William A. Bancroft and Prof. F. C. de 
Sumicrast of Harvard. 

The topic of the evening was ** Greater 
Boston ”? and Dr. Donald, a man of clear 
and earnest convictions and sincere faith, 
responded to the toast, ‘‘ The Moral Aspect 
of Greater Boston.”” The words he spoke 
tothe assemblage of 150 young men, some 
of whom are now leading citizens of Boston, 
jeft a deep impression. A part of the ad- 
dress was preserved : 

To what purpose are all these great 
schemes?” he asked. ‘“‘Is it only for the 
development of greatness, so that Boston 
shall be greater than all other cities ? 

‘* No; weare sure that the men must be 
morally competent to enjoy the benefits of 
all this greatness. You mustin developing 
the greater Boston, not neglect the morals 
of the community. 

** And that this greater Boston in finance, 
transit, parks, commerce and education 
may be symmetrical and lovely, it 1s need- 
ful that the young men—you, young men— 
should have a due regard for the morals of 
your city and your city’s people.”’ 

There are curious phases in human 
nature. Sometimes it occurs that appar- 
ently the most honest man in the commu- 
nity will not hesitate to smuggle a few lux- 
uries across the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States, or even by 
steamer from Europe. His loyalty to Uncle 
Sam is sometimes a trifle shaken. Bank 
people inform me that occasionally a man 
who has always had a thoroughly upright 
reputation will hesitate about having a 
counterfeit bill which has been passed upon 
him stamped as counterfeit, so the loss 
shall fall upon him. Ina few men the ten- 
dency is developed to let some other man 
make the loss on the counterfeit bill, which, 
of course, is just as dishonest as to steal $5 
from any source. A queer instance was re- 
lated to the Saunterer during his stay in a 
country town, where a miserly old chap 
was customer to the only bank in the town. 
One day this old fellow came in, and in 
rather a shamefaced manner approached 
the cashier with a $5 bank note, which 
showed evidence of being long in use. “Mr. 
Cashier, what do you say about that bank 
note? How does it look to you?” 

A very casual examination convinced the 
cashier that it was acounierfeit. Hence he 
told his miserly friend his convictions in 
the matter, passing the money back, where- 
upon the owner of the counterfeit note very 
carefully folded it up, and placed it in his 
vest pocket. 

About a morth afterwards this same indi- 
vidual was in the bank, and the cashier says 
to him, * What did you do with that five 
dollar bank note? ’’ 

** Well,” said he, “I had days when that 
bill looked all right to me. Then again I 
had days when it looked all wrong. But 
during one of the days when it looked all 
right 1 passed it off as genuine. 


—Maine’s annual sale of wild lands on which 











taxes have not been paid for twenty years will 


the breakfast menu in vain for same such; 


Mr. Keyes, thinking to better his ciaim, al- 
lowed the taxes on his purchases to go un- 
puld in 1902, and the land to come into the 
market again in 1903, when he again bought 
the same tracts, paying the amount of the 
tax only, and took new deeds, which he 
considers makes his title more secure 


paid, in the first instance, about §23, 
lots, the unpaid taxes amounting to 
sum, and he expects to realize hand 
the transaction. The taxes to be paid on 
lots to be sold n September amount to 
$2500. Maine timberlands that bear a good 
growth of either hard or soft woods are in con- 
stant demand, usually at prices much higher 
than prevailed ten years ago. Investors in hard: 
wood lands have lately been exploring Hancock 
County with the view of making considerable 
purchases, and {the transfers will probably be 
made very soon.” 

——A new price record for fancy poultry has 
been established in America, if not in the world, 
by George H. Northrup of New York State, who 
sold a flock of nineteen birds, three cocks and 
sixteen Black Minorca hens, for export to Berlin, 
Germany, for $3400. 

——Reports from every source indicate that the 
South and Southwest will have the largest corn 
crop in their history. | 

-——Eighty-two houses have been burned at 
Gumendje, Macedonia, by Turkish soldiers, who 
pumped petroleum on the buildings. 

——Owing to various discouragements, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining fruits and flowers from Penn- 
sylvania in good condition, the delay in delivery 
and excessive express charges, the Pennsylvania 
horticultural display at the St. Louis Exposition 
has been discontinued. Cyrus T. Fox of Read- 
ing, Pa., who was the superintendent in charge, 
has been elected manager of the Virginia State 
Fair, to be heid at Roanoke, Va., during the week 
commencing Sept. 26. 

——\u order that some idea of the bulk repre- 
sented by the coal production of the United 
States in 1903 may be obtained, it might be stated 
that, if the entire production were loaded on 
freight cars with 4 capacity of thirty tons each, 
the trains containing it would encircle the globe 
at the Equator about 31-3 times. If the entire 
production were loaded on freight cars in one 
day, the trains would occupy one-quarter of the 
entire railway trackage of the United States. 
Taking an average of thirty cars to a train, it 
would require sixteen times as many freight loco- 
motives as there are in the United States to move 
this tonnage in one day. If spread over the sur- 
face of Manhattan Island, which has an area of 
twenty-two square miles, the entire Island would 
be covered to a depth of nearly twenty-five feet. 

—the condition of Lou Dillon, world’s cham- 
pion trotter has improved, but she may be re- 
tired from the track for some time. 

——A consignment of tour hundred Angora 
goats from Montana reached Oxford, M.ss., July 
29. They will be put up ona one hundred-acre 
tract of brush land. 

— General Kuroki has administered a severe 
defeat to the Russian forces which defended the 
Russian east flank at Liaoyang, winning sepa- 
rate actions at Yushulikzu and Yangse pass. 
The Russians have abandoned Simoucheng and 
fallen back on Hai-Cheng, fifteen miles north- 
west. The place clearly was untenable with the 
Japanese army under Oku marching up the rail- 
road from the south. On the centre also the en- 
veloping movement ef the army under Kuroki 
evidently has resulted in the Russians retiring to 
their next fortified place—Lisndiansan, fifteen or 
twenty miles east of Linao-Yang. After the Rus- 
sians reach Moukden, however, they are in a 
much better position strategically, as instead of 
the one hundred-mile front along their line of re- 
treat, their front will be astride of it and the 
Japanese line of communication will be greatly 
lengthened. 


HE 
feck 


Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. it’s the best horseman’s 


handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close te every 
horseman’s office and stable. 


Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia-—-the New 


York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of ous 
customers—for the asking. 


Inquire by mail what you want to know 
abonat, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 

The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
isthe only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden ta. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound an 
wears nothin but 3 ess, v —— Ne Bae 
m 


harn ery 
pany, 3. with very little work paced f 7 
7* — payment. “Any —— Hy romising stud 
h one wan 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply eens 
W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Di 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won th» open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices 


J-G. HANMER, Prop... 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


PINE GROVE 
SHORT-HORNS AND SHROPSHIRES, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


W. C. EDWARDS & CO., Rockland, Ont., Can. 


Our herd comprises over 150 females, including the 
most esteemed strains of the breed represe: 
the best specimens. At —* head of the" 4 























OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 


Satisfies You! 





prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c . 


es —— 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our 
t 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On O.. M. & St. P.,O. B. I. & P. and O. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


‘HAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that 


you will want to 


Prices. 
wait until oe pe es a want. 
Come soon and see every firs! winner the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


at gece Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS,, 


KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared and disposed 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND.., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
figures as at the present time. 





CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


of imp. . 
Assisted J 222 OF SALISBURY — ae the best son aap. Gathers 


THe Famous ACROBAT 
68460 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Ce., Ve 





SINNISSIPPI 





SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


Yeung Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. &, A. G. BAKER; Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. elepkone 36. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





Making money does not always make 
men. 


A smaller farm often means a larger in- 
dependence. 





a 


There is no signboard on the road to suc- 
cess and no label on life’s best chances. To 
find them is the secret of the few. 

What will become of the passenger who 
has always so keenly enjoyed standing on 
the platform of the elevated cars ? 











<Q 


It is selfish man who won’t chip in his 
automobile to help the veterans have a good 
time. We say this the more boldly because 
we have no automobile ourselves. 



































































































Of course, everybody who takes a free 
public bath has a right to carry it away 
with him, but it’s a mean bather who tries 
to get away with the bath fixtures in addi- 
tion. 


Russell Sage will undoubtedly be among 
the admirers of the man who says that 
smoked glasses are a cure for hay fever. If 
this be so, there’s another horrid vacation 
excuse readily disposed of. 


>> 








Raising money for a memorial statue of 
Hawthorne ought to be easy enouga, espe- 
cially when the movement has so popular a 
gentleman as Dean Burton, of M. I. T., 
among its leading spirits. 





Among the prominent recent divorces we 
notice that of a lady who had married un- 
happily a gentleman named Love. In this 
case Love seems to have vanished, but not 
died, or vice versa. 





A suspender buckle is a small thing, but 
Hartford, Ct., has a lively suit in progress, 
touching the rights involved in a suspender 
buckle patent. The buckle is, undoubtedly, 
one of those that never comes off. 

Nobody can say that Professor Pickering 
isn’t studying the moon from all possible 
points of view. He has been from Cambridge 
to Pennsylvania, from Pennsylvania to 
California and from California to Hawaii. 





a> 


A threatening feature of the recent spread 
of the gypsy moth is the discovery of the 
insects’ eggs on freight cars. The sudden 
conveyance of the pest entirely across the 
continent might come about from such 
causes. 





— 
<> 


There is one obvious line of defense that 
may be adopted by the Waltham Chinaman 
who resently got into a row with the owner 
ofa adjoining barber shop and attacked 
hin. with a hot iron. He was simply trying 
to smooth things over. 





— 


' The latest speed record on the typewriter 
has been made by a young woman in the 
Washington patent office, who copied 
twenty-two thousand words in seven hours. 
The record puts to blush even the most pro- 
lific of our modern novelists. 








Of course, nobody need be surprised to 
find that the modern highwayman has 
taken to the motor bicycle as a means of 
holding up the passengers in an automo- 
bile. The incident offers fresh and excit- 
ing material for the messenger boys’ favor- 
ite authors. 


The effort now being made to save the 
Framingham home of the Rev. Jacob Abbott 
deserves success even if the modern boy 
has very little acquaintance with Rollo. 
Rollo is an immortal figure in American 
literature: and he inaugurated the day of 
books written especially for boys. 


— 


Many a housekeeping bosom must have 
been wrung with anguish at reading of the 
army of Irish and Scandinavian servant 
girls who sailed merrily away on the 
Ivernia last ‘Tuesday, taking advantage of 
cut rates to enjoy a little home week of 
their own on the other side of the water. 


a 
_> 


Farming has its disagreeable details like 
all other useful occupations. Some learn to 
like the details. Half of life is to learn 
to like what is at part disliked. Another 
way out for the successful farmer is to hire 
some other fellow to perform the unpleasant 
Work. Success skims the cream of any 
occupation. ; 
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Having failed to get practical results in 
producing rainfall by use of explosives, the 
same French experimentors gre now trying 
to ward of hailstorms by expfoding bombs 
in advance of approaching storms with re- 
sulta so far rather encouraging. A success- 
ful device of this kind would be a treasure 
for the tobacco growers. 








Under a recent ruleof the New York 
theatrical managers there are to be no 
more passes in exchange for lithographic 
displays in store windows. The arrange 
ment, it appears, has been abused like all- 
other arrangements that have to do with 
theatre admissions for which there has been 
no spot-cash equivalent. 


— 
J 





It is a former Boston woman who has 
been making one of the hits of the bazaar in 
Albert Hall, London, by showing London- 
ers what an American grocery store is like. 
The account doesn’t say whether it is one 
of those grocery stores wherein the habit- 
uees are permitted to pick prunes out of the 
barrel. ‘ 


— 





Truly there is something touching in the 
appeal made by the directors of the Utica 
(N. Y.) baseball association to the young 
ladies of Utica through the columns of a 
local paper. The directors request the 
young ladies who are helping entertain the 
team not to encourage late calls, but to send 
the young men home early enough to geta 
good night’s sleep. 

We have not yet heard that Gov. O. J. de 
Jong van Beer en Donk, of Curacoa, has 
been officially invited to visit Boston, but 
we sincerely trust that the Hub hasn’t 
been omitted from his American itinerary. 
Curacoa insures 2 warm reception out at 
Harvard and we should enjoy hearing a 
student-cheer with the name of the illustri- 
ous Governor—on the tag end of it. 

- Governor Warfjeld of Maryland is not the 
first man to discover the inconvenience of 
making a playfully humorous statement and 
having it taken in deadly earnest. But the 
young women of Maryland, to say nothing 
of the young men, were not unnaturally 
startled at the idea of making twenty-six 
years the feminine starting point of matri- 
mony. Even in New England we can’t help 














flower descendants ? 
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been general in the parish that day. 





form. 
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Essentials ot Bad Farming. - 
Many of the general causes of pvor farm- 
ing are summed up very compactly in the 
following utterances of the Canadian De- 
Wonder how 


partment of Agriculture. 
much of it would apply this side the imag- 


pears that there isa large amount of de- 
‘fective farming in this country. In the cul- 
tivation of cereals, roots and grasses there 
is want of periodical change of seed, selec- 
tion of improved yarieties, a proper rota- 
tion of crops, with a lack of thorough til- 
lage, and a knowledge of the value and suit- 
ability of manures. The value of manures 
is, in many cases, unheeded, and much fer- 
tilizing power is lost through negligent ex- 
posure and the waste of liquid manures. In 
stock raising the chief deficiencies are the 
want of pure-bred males, lack of knowledge 
of the adaptability of breeds to particular 
conditions throughout the Dominion, the 
want of better pasture and more abundant 
tree shelter. Inthe production of butter, 
the milk is frequently not properly cared 
for, nor is suitable attention paid to the 
selection of milch cows, and the food given 
is often deficient in nutriment and in milk- 
producing qualities.” Looks very much as 
if the word “‘ignorance’’ would include 
most of the trouble. But wonderful gain 
has been made along these lines of late 
years in both countries. 

A few other details along the same line 
are furnished in one of the recent addresses 
of the late Hon. J. H. Brigham, assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mention is made 


and payments, poor preparation of land, 
waste of farm manures, neglect of machin- 
ery,—a list which bearsa striking resem- 
blance to the one from Canadian sources. 
Colonel Brigham conclades by saying that 
** a good system of farming and close atten- 
tion to details may bring better results than 
agreater investment. in a more favorable 
locality.”” There is meat in this conclusion. 
No man can run away from himself, Poor 
farming here will be poor farming there. It 
is not intended to suggest that the able, am- 
bitious young man should necessarily stick 
forever to a rough, sterile old farm merely 
because he happens to begin there. But 
rather that good business method and prac- 
tice is the first essential, in comparison 
with which locality, markets and soil are of 
less importance. Let the owners get right, 
stay right and keep busy and average farms 
anywhere will pay. 


iin 





Foolhardiness on the Water. 


The risks that people take in venturing, 
when they cannot swim, in small boats 
upon the water is astonishing, and most of 
the drowning accidents that take place are 
due to this foolhardiness. The recent dis- 
aster at Digby, Nova Scotia, seems to have 
been entirely due to those who allowed a 
tender to be overloaded while it was en- 
deavoring to carry passengers from a yacht 
to the shore, a mile away. 

William H. Vedito, who is the only sur- 
viving member of the party, says that he 
advised the muking of two trips by the 
boat, but his good counsel was unheeded, 
and the sinking of the little craft followed 
after the excursionists had got into rough 
water. Even the captain of the yacht, who 
was lost, appears to have been no swimmer, 
and went down with the women and chil- 
dren without being able to attempt their 
rescue. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear peo- 
ple who get their living on the water ac- 
knowledging that they have never learned 
to swim, and this is a strange admission, 
considering that they have frequently 
under their charge persons inexperienced 
in breasting the waves for either pleasure 
or health. The Digby disaster, however, 
might have been easily avoided if scme one 
in authority had firmness of character 
enough to prevent the senseless packing 
of the miserably inadequate tender. But 
some people seem to imagine that they are 
especially set aside to be protected from all 
danger, and this attitude of mind used to be 
called tempting Providence. Heaven helps 
those who help themselves, and does not 
encourege reckless trifling with life. Man 
is expected to use common sense in all 
his doings. The old song which says, trust 
to luck, has done a greal deal of harm in 
this world where there are so many foolish 
mortals. An ounce of good judgment is 
worth a pound of unreflecting courage in an 
emergency. 


a> 





Summer Applies Profitable. 


Early apples usually sell at a fair price in 
large city markets, and the quotations from 
year to year seem quite uniform, the sum- 
mer of 1896 being almost the only season in 
recent years when even the early fruit was 
almost unsalable. The big crop coming 
right at the end of a long spell of hard 
times proved too much for the markets’ 
power of consumption. 

As with other perishable products the 
near-by grower has the advantage, since he 
can place his crop on sale at less expense 
and in better condition. The product 
quickly loses in valueduring warm weather, 
and most early kinds do not well bear long 
journeys by rail. The near-by grower can 
also afford to market his early windfalls, 
and these usually sell for fully their real 
value on scoount of their extra earliness. 





All early kinds are poor enough keepers 


exclaiming. If our Mayflower ancestors | and need prompt and quick attention during 
had agreed with such a notion, what would 
have become. numerically, of the May 


Seldom has the gist of a sermon more 
promptly shown itself in action than in the 
instance of a tbree-sentence address deliv- 
ered during the rainy harvest season by the 
vicar ofan English farming town. Taking as 
his text, “‘ Wherefore, it is lawful to do well 
on the Sabbath day,“ the clergyman said: 
** The plea is thrice recorded. There is no 
pit in this town for life destruction, but the 
staff of life is this year partly housed, 
partly lost, and part today in danger. Go 
and rescue this last for yourselves and your | ter kind, that shall be of large size, hang 

neighbors.” Harvesting was said to have 


One of the Southern railroads lately dis- 
tributed one thousand free passes to dele- 
gates of a farmers’ congress in Texas, the 
explanation being that the delegates, by 
attending the congress would become better 
farmers, produce larger crops and so fur- 
nish more freight to the railroad. It would 
be pleasant to believe that the railroad 
managers hold cheerful and charming theo- 
ries of this kind, but it seems more than 
likely that delegates to the congress would 
rank a great deal better with the farmers 
they represent if they would pay their own 
fare. Theimpression 1s rather general that 
passes toa few are often made to take the 
place of lower rates to the many. Certainly 
a crowd of delegates with passes in their 
pockets would not be likely to start any 
very effective movement for railroad 10- 


inary line called the boundary: ‘It ap- 


of scrub stock, careless feeding, poor 
shelter, lack of close account of recelpts'| and domestic sciénce lines. For such: women 


the market season, for which reason: many 
go to waste because of the press of work 
on the farm at this season. 

For varieties, the Astrachan and Wil- 
ams, Boughs, Pippins 
are leaders in most Eastern markets. 
These kinds are generally annual bearers 
and very popular, although the red kinds 
sell more easily than white or yellow. 
Some other early sorts like the old Sops-of- 
wine, and Jeanetting, and the new straw- 
berry apples and several other kinds have 
certain merits, but probably none are 80 re- 
liable in a commercial way as the varieties 
first named. There is room fora still bet- 


who reads Thackeray with pleasure may | once led an American critic to 
not care to. confine himself to Thackeray | having of being 


see, those who might even realize the Vision | ing over a continuous patchwork quilt. 


Splendid, persistently invite that blindness, — 
which is the just punishment of wiiful How To Kili Quack Grass. 
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well to the trees, and be less liable to rot in- > 
Seving the Wild Flowers. 


-idé or outside, besides possessing the good 
qualities of the present favorites. The de- 
‘velopment of early apples has made less 

| progress than of the standard main crop va- 
rieties. Some of the older kinds show signs 
of age in the ready liability of both trees 
and fruit to rot and blight. There is a 
profitable opening for the introduction of a 
very early kind of special merit at. a profit 
to the originator. 


vate. 





A New Profession for Educated Women. 


That is an arresting suggestion which 
Anna Barrows throws out in the course of 
an article on ‘* Professors Of Cookery,” con- 
tributed to the current Chautauquan, when 
she says that the food editor may in the 
future become as important journalistically 
as sporting writers are now. True, there 


tised, and therefore must die. So many/orthe land may be simply pluwed and left 


death in the house of its friends. In the| the harrowing repeated, for the purpose of 
ee Lae ae ee ee oo“ near future the mayflower, which welcomed | removing still more roots. 
daily food. And ft is @ fact, too, as Miss the Pilgrims, will live only in songandstory.| With regard to the crop that should fol- 
Barrows points out, that the "journalion of .Connecticut has taken stern measures for | low any such treatment as outlined above, 
domestic science is slowly progressing, for its preservation. It hasa law providing a $20 | there is a difference in practice. Some pre- 
there is scarcely any paper of prominence | 22° fF ny one who takes an arbutus'plant | fer to sow down in the fall, with a very 
which does not give regular space in these from the land of another person without heavy grain crop, which will act as a 
days, to a Household Hints department. permission. Connecticut also protects three | smothering blanket during the next spring. 
When the further assertion that this depart- | ee" famons ferns, the Hartford, the | and permit of working the land early the 
ment is always intelligently managed can be walking fern and the maidenhair, by a fine | following summer. Others continue the 
truthfully made, we shall, undoubtedly, of $100 or imprisonment for six months. | treatment by cultivation through the spring, 
have advanced a tong step in the proper Massachusetts has long tried to get the| planting in corn, potatoes, or some other 
conduct of homes as well as in the proper same legislation, but has succeeded only | crop which admits of frequent cultivation, 
conduct of newspapers. Today trash often recently. The New York society has not | and final extermination of the grass plants 
occur ies the Household Hints colamn. Grave | * et attempted any legislation, but it is|in the rows by hand hoeing or by pulling. 
errors appear through theiguorance of those probable that it must come to that, it the | Such treatment as this, faithfully given, 
who have had to do with the copy. arbatus is to be saved from extermination | wi}l almost certainly result in the complete 
Some day, however, it will conceivably be | '" ‘his State. eradication of the grass, the few plants 
as great an affront to the intelligence of a Protection of flowers is no new thiug | which are able to come up in the rows of 
newspaper’s readers to permit bad mistakes | TOs the water. In England they are | any cultivated plant being easily disposed 
to creep into recipes, as to use golf parlance |". Preserved”” like game and fish, and/of by hand. Although this seems a 
in talking of cricket, to invert bear and rigorous penalties are meted out to those | large amount of labor to put npon a 
bull terms in a discussion of stock-market |" steal wild plants from private | single field, yet one should never 
affairs, or to fail to calla ship “she.” This |StOUnds. Switzerland, alarmed at the/be discouraged from attempting it 
state of things, however, will come about danger threatened to a source of its tourist | on that account. It is much cheaper in the 
only when women in general are skilled | 2°°Me bas protected the eldelweiss, rhod- | long run to do the job thoroughly, at the 
cooks. 1n the old days every girl was sup- odendron and some other Alpine flowers by | expense of considerable labor at the start, 
posed to know how to cook—perhaps by in- | **timgent laws. In France one must pay to | than only to half do it and have the same 
stinct. But as other occupations out of the | °Str certain preserves where the scarlet | thing to contend with year after year. In 
house have been opened to women, this | *%¢™mones grow, and may then gather only | the latter case, not only must extra. labor 
‘natural’? acquirement of cookery has | % ®Pecified quantity to carry away.—New | be performed, but the yield of the crop is 
passed. Nowadays, however, a reaction is | ¥ °F Tribune. frequently lessened by reason of ‘the grass 
setting in. We have discovered that a 7? inthe land. Again, the extra cultivations 
knowledge of proper food combinations is Large Crab Apple Orchard. given not only do not injure the land, but 
absolutely essential tomany of us. Colleges| Oswego County can boast of having the | in nine.cases out of ten, will be a positive 
and schools no less than hospitals and hotels | largest crab apple orchard of the State, if | benefit to the succeeding crop, both by put- 
are realizing the importance of proper feed-| not of the whole country. It is located in | ing the soil in better mechanical condition, 
ing, and are waking up to the fact that sys- | the town of Mexico a few miles east of Os-| 904 also by destroying other weed pests 
tematic training is necessary for the one who | weg», where I had the privilege of enjoying | besides Quack grass ; the noxious influence 
shall be in charge of this department; con- | the hospitality of the proprietor, E. Lyman | °f these others in our agriculture being 
sequently, there are now excellent positions | Smith, and of inspecting his orchard and | 8¢arcely realized.—United States Depart- 
to be had by women trained along’ cookery | learning something of its history, and Mr. | ment of Agriculture. 
Smith’s prospects of success’ in a line of o> 
fruit culture that in recent years has at-| The pig, curiously enough, has more teeth than 
tracted little notice. any other farm animal. When it has got its set 
‘ complete the pig possesses in all forty-four teeth. 
ome twenty-five years ago, when there | The hor-e has forty teeth, while cattle and sheep 
was quiteafurore for planting crab-apple | have only thirty-two teeth each. The forty-four 
trees, the then proprietor of this farm set | teeth of the pig consist of six incisors, two 
in two solid lots over fourteen hundred of }.canine, eight remolar, and six molar teeth in 


— 








as have sufficient enterprise to develop busi- 
nesses, there are, too, independent lines of 
activity which net good incomes for their 
promoters. << ue Se 
Out at,Wellesley is an inn condacted by 
college girls, a college institution, which 


poems have been written about the arbutus, | ina roughened condition where many of 
it is so interwoven with the stories of the/| the roots will be frozen. In the spring 
earliest colonists, that it has been done to/ there should be another plowing given, and 


th Trees, a most of. them each jaw. Another peculiar fact about the denti- 
ene tress, and broaght * tion of the pig is that while the incisors or front 


teeth in the upper jaw bear a close resemblance 
to those of the horse, the corresponding teeth in 
the lower jaw cloéely resemblid those of a dog. It 
is also worthy of note that the'molars of the pig 
gradually increase in size from the front to the 
rear, the most backward of these grinders being 
ever so many times larger than those In front. 


— 


in dividends, as well as in daily. menus, 
gives ample satisfaction. And herein Bos- 
ton the Laboratory Kitchen, ram by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial U nion, 
in conjunction with a college-bred girl 
possessed of pioneer calibre, is enormously 


bearing condition. But the markets had 
not become educated up to absorbing the 
amount the country was producing, and the 
orchard was neglected with a virtual lack 
of success. But the trees were not cut 
successful. In another of,our large cities a| down nor grafted to other sorts, as was 
wide-awake woman has established a bureaa | done i many other cases, and Mr. Smith 
for delicacies that appeal to the sick, and;/ bought the farm without calling the acres 
her shop had gradually become head- | of these orchards of much extra value above 
quarters for all necessities of the »nursery | common meadows of the vicinity. He was 
or the sick room, To women of originality, | advised to cut down or root up the whole 
other branches will in due time occur and /| lot. But he did no such thing,,except to re- 
be improved. The tuition necessary to this} move some where too close to each other, 
interesting new profession is summarized | and some which were dead and unthrifty. 
by Miss Barrows as; “two years of special | He has in that way reduced the number to 
training in the arts and sciences underly-| about one thousand trees, which, as said, 
ing the routine of daily life, in a household | are in two separate lots, and now of about 
large or small.”” Such instruction is admir- | three hundred and seven hundred. With 
ably supplied in many places, of course, | the almost uniform full fruitage this season 
but in none better than in our own Sim-/ they will make a grand show as the 
mons College. Girls in search of opportu-| apples put on their red cheeks; a sight 
nities to do work really useful shoud | which some phvutographer should catch. 
investigate the domestic science school at | There are in the orchurds some eight or ten 
this sturdy young institution. varieties, from the small cherry tothe mam- 
> moth varieties, though the bulk of them are 
Literary Criticism From Japan. —2* a four —* 2* — ary td 
* ng one of them which has a city sale for 
oe ee Oe ear anes | decorating purposes. Mr. Smith hes «good 
le for his product in the large Atlantic 

writers with respect, if not reverence, will * 


be given a curious kind of shock by the coast. cities from Boston to Baltimore. 
interview with a noted Japanese author re- | He bas usually shipped in barrels and half- 








I do not think there should be anything said 
or done to discourage the milk production be- 
coming better organized to handle the milk 
shipped to Boston market.—S. A. Lovejoy, Mil- 
ford, N. H. 


Flies are apt to work into the cellar in hot 
weather and make trouble with the provisions. 
Make screens for the cellar windows with wire 


— 
—— 








Don’t have mud in the door-yard. Make good 


drainage and provide stone walks or gravel 
paths, or even plank walks. 


2 
— 





Shrubs and flowers brighten the home grounds 
and more than repay the trouble and expense. 


— 





A Moderate “Apple Crop. 


The general conclusion from an average of re- 
ports from all sections, mostly from official 
sources and including the special correspond- 
ents of this paper, indicates, as a total,a fair to 
moderate crop. 

In New England the crop, asa whole, is only 
moderate in quantity. The best showing is made 


ported in the current number of the Reader barrel size casks, but this year will send | by Maine, where reports indicate a good crop of 
Magazine. “The other day,” says this mainly in the ten-pound grape baskets, as | superior appearance and conaition. Vermont 
Oriental, “ Iwas sent some six best-selling he has found that package best suits the | and New Hampshire are expected to make a 
stories from Amation They made me al- trade. He ships only selected, first-class | £00d showing, but in southern New England the 
most despise Amer — literature. The stock, and, by picking as one would a berry | ®Verage is hardly more than iaif acrop, so far 
— y crop, two and three times from the same | °° the Baldwin variety is concerned. Other 
didn’t appear as art at all. Washington : varieties constitute only a small portion of the 
Irving, Poe and Hawthorne are great. trees, he finds customers and himself are | crop in that section. Early apples are a fair 
Some parts of Irving’s Sketch Book sound best served. His ‘‘ seconds ’’ he utilizes by | crop. The crop of Rhode Island, according to 
just like Japan,—but theseothers , . . || ‘turning into jelly, apple butter and vinegar. | a. E. Stone of the College of Agriculture, is esti- 
In America even the novelists are doing He is surea drove of old and young swine | mated as about average in quantity, and a little 
their work from a practical business view- | 1° him good service in his orchard. better in quality than that of last year. 
point. I thank God that I was born in 


— From western New Vork reports are quite 
Japan.“ That there is considerable truth 


— favorable, and the product wili apparently be 
Forming in Siberia. equal to that of last year, and, according to some 

in this bitter literary criticism, no honest 

person can deny. Competition in literature 


Now that the affairs of the Russian Em- | reports, ten to twenty-five per cent. larger. Of 
pire are occupying so large a share of pub- | the leading counties the only favorable reports 
is as fierce as in other articles of commerce, | lic attention, some erttacts from an instruc- | come from Central Orleans, but even here no 
and, intelligent criticism being a rare com- | tive article on “Central Siberia,” which | special shortage is indicated as compared to last 
modity, there seams very little prospect as | appeared in a recent issue of the Times, | Year. Damage irom halt storms aad high winds 
yet of stemming the flood of books. One | will be read, we think, with interest. pete so Shee cael the ———— ro 
real trouble with the present age, as a| The surface of the country (says this | ompared with a full crop the reports range from 
writer in the Providence Journal has ob- | writer) is varied, a vast level plain con- | one-half to ninety per cent. There js consider- 
served, is that while our young people are 
taught al! sorts of things, they seem to be 
quite innocent, for the most part, of a taste 





stituting the western and northern portions, | able complaint of fruit dropping from tlhe trees; 
while on the east and southeast rise ranges | rather more so than last year at this time. 

for literature, a feeling for culture in its 

best sense. They know how to read, but 


proved to be the most fertile soil of Siberia, 
abounds, and hence, doubtless, the attrac- 


of the full crop, and as compared with last year, 
about seventy-five per cent. of the crop then pro- 
duced. Many of the trees in this section seem to 


of the Altai mountains. Throughout tlie| The crop of the Hudson river district is var- 
low lands the rich black earth, which has | !ously estimated at twenty-five to forty per cent. 
they do not know what toread. This de- 
fect it is which has created the large mar- 


ket for the shoddy stuff labelled literature 
and put out with the trademark—frequently 
—of very respectable firms. To expect a 
dazed and scarcely educated public to dis- 
tinguish between the really good and the 
undoubedly bad were to demand a miracle. 
It is no easy task, as Mr. Augustine 
Birrell has assured us, to tell literature 
from its counterfeit, and what with the 
publishers proclaiming that their ‘‘ kept 
authors,’’—to borrow this critic’s inelegant 
but appropriate term, are as great and as 
talented men as ever put pen to paper, 
what too, with the literary interviewer, 
“‘one of the choicest products of the age, 
who, playing with deft fingers on that most 
responsive of all instruments, human vanity, 
supplies the newspapers with columns of 
confessions taken down from the lips of the 
authors themselves, who seem to be glad to 
tell how they came to be the great creatures 
advertisement has made them,” the wonder 
is that, even occasionally, people gyoid the 
book everybody else is reading. Goethe 


parts in such large numbers during recent | efect of last year’s heavy crop followed by the 
years. For sometime attempts were made | extremely severe winter. 
to protect the Altai lands from the intrusion | in Pennsylvania, according to the report of 
of settlers; but since 1865, when the dis- | H. A. Surface of the State Department of Agri- 
trict was first opened to colonization, the — the ees See . sa ae ge crep 
oes not compare favorably with that of last 
—* sad vente lly sith —2* year at this time. The Pennsylvania crop last 
to have settled inthe Cabinet lands of his ane, G8 Mame TEe.Dem Sees seme, 6 SNe, 80 
be spreading throughout the State, greatly to 
Majesty within the last ten years of the | the discouragement of apple orchardists. Other 
past century. reports fiom Pennsylvania average to indicate 


Agriculture is consequently the predomi- | & little over half a crop. 
nant occupation of the people, and, though The greatest apple shortage appears to be in 


the Central West, including the great apple 
= pene sda ual * cae States of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. State 


horticulturist Whitten of Missouri thinks the 
in normal years for export to eastern Sibe-| average for the State will be only twenty to 
ria and other parts of the empire. The | twenty-five per cent. ofa full crop. He estimates 
three years famine caused by drought has, | that the State now contains fifteen million apple 
therefore, pressed heavily upon this part of | trees of bearing age. His estimate of this year’s 
the country, and, though the present har- pots is — * ret prominent — 
i a fair, one, it will be | $24 growers of tue State. Reports from Kansas 
= came sh a 8* fully reoom- | Y#*Y from five to forty per cent. of the full crop, 
and evidently the conditions approach closely to 
pensed for the recent losses they have sus-| . sajure in most localities. Early apples are 
tained. The system of husbandry adopted | apundant, but do not affect the general markets 
is characterized by the fallow land system, | of the country. ota : 


he sald that taste can be educated by oon- | tomed to the neat enclosiirés ot ah ‘agricult- 
bis » whieh | yield. Other reports at hana piy,. 
templating the truly excellent. The man | ural district in own country, ioe give | 


the appearance is 
entirely, but he surely is not in any great | with a penoll rather than with aplow, the 
and Harvest | danger of deciding that ‘The Christian” | lund hasa ragged and untidy appearance. 
is a better novel than * Vanity Fair.” And |‘Hedges and ditches there are none, bat 
it is equally true that one who carries in| patches of corn alternate with tracts of 
his head scraps of Shakspere and Words- | grass or waste land, without any apparent 
worth is likely to know good poetry from | method or order. Driving from the foot of 
bad. In literature as in life ‘we needs | the Altai Mountains to the town of Blisx, a 
must love the highest when we see it.“ The | distance of apwards of fifty wiles, in Sep- 
tragedy comes only when those who might | tember, I received the impression of pass- 


There are several methods of procedure 
more or less similar that are followed in 
killing Quack grass. The first thing that 

The arbutus plant is a slow grower, very | should be done in any case is to withdraw 
difficult, practically impossible to culti-| from the soil.the largest possible number of 
It is the most national of wild flow-| underground stems, or rootstocks. This 
ers, picking its habitat with dainty fastidi- | may be done by plowing the land, and then 
ousness and refusing to grow elsewhere. | harrowing and cross-harrowing from two to 
Its slow growing runners are pulled up| four times, preferably with a slant-toothed 
bodily, and the flowers afterward pulled | narrow in which the teeth are set well for- 
off and shipped in vast quantities. Once| ward, thus dragging out as large a propor- 
abundant all around New York, arbutus | tion of the roots as possible. These should 
rt now sold here comes from New England | then be gathered aud carted from the field 
and New Jersey, especially from Lakewood, | and burned. If this is done in late summer 
where it will be very soon extinct. Any | or early autumn the process should be re- 
flower which has eyer been shrined in verse | peated in the fall, at which time the plow- 
and legend is doomed. It has been adver- | ing and harrowing may begiven as formerly, 


— — 
crop of that State at Atty pe bx 


T cent. of the fu 
OWer esti. 
and injury 


mates and speak of poor condition 
from scab. 

The crop of Ohio is placed by lInpectaep 
gess of the State Department of 4... 
considerably less than one-half the ay... ,°" 
tailed reports from various parts ., ;.. 
range from one-fourth to one-haif 
late varieties. 

From Indiana reports range fron, One-f 
to one-half a crop, with fruit in fair eoyc.4,. 

Kentucky, which of late years ti... 
somewhat prominent in the line of apy. ,...).” 
tion, promises about fifty per cent. «5 the tie 
chiefly of the Ben Davis Variety. State jo) a 
Garman, however, states that the 1), 
pects were nearly destroyed by a late ......°* 
freeze, and the present conditions are ,.,., —* 
The crop last year in Kentucky was ,, ar 
failure from similar causes. — 

The New York Produce News reports |) 
crop poor to fair in Michigan, fair in W). 
poor in Illinois and poor in Indiana, |, 
Missouri. 

At the meeting of horticulturists 4: .., 
Rapids, Mich., July 27, the prospects of t),.. .. .. 
crop were placed at about fifty per cent. 

Conrad Shoopp Fruit Company: « My ;.,.,, 
have taken me through Missouri, Illinois *), 
gan, New York, Arkansas and Kansas |, 
first three States named I find they will } 
about sixty per cent. of an average cro), \ hi 
New York will develop from seventy... | 
eighty per cent. of a full crop. Arkansa. 
Kansas will have not over fifty per cent. f 
average. The chief cause of the shortays. \ 
the late cold weather which injured the })\,). 
and young fruit.” 

C. H. Williameon: “ After traveling exten. 
sively over the Western apple belt I coneine 
that there is about the same sized crop as last 
year in that section and that they will need 4}, 
the same amount from the East as last year to 
help out. The quality is only fair. There is q 
good deal of scabby fruit, but insect damage is 
not so severe as in some former years. The 
American apple dealer is going up against a great 
deal harder proposition:than last year. He ought 
to lay in his winter supply at from fifty to 
seventy-five cents less than last year’s prices.” 
In Georgia, which is the leading apple State o 
the southern Atlantic section, reports collected 
and forwarded by the State Department of 
Agriculture indicate about sixty-five per cent. of 
the full crop, from trees numbering about 2,500.. 
000, chiefly in the northern part of the State. 
T.C. Johnson, assistant horticulturalist of the 
West Virginia Station, reports conditions much 
worse than those last year at this time, both 
quality and quantity being below the average. 
In Virginia the commercial apple crop seems to 
be nearly a failure, many growers in the great 
valley districts estimating as low as five per cent. 
of a full crop, as a result from damage by cold 
weather early inthe season. Beside the valley 
district the reports include Orange, Madison. 
Frederick and Rappahannock Counties, and the 
per cents. vary from five to twenty-five per cent. 
of a full crop. The crop of Maryland is also 
reported short, ranging from thirty to fifty per 
cent. of last year’s product. ; 
Canadian reports show considerable Variation, 
and the season is probably too early there for 
reliable estimate. Generally a moderate crop is 
expected. Estimates from Ontario range from 
one-half to two-thirds a crop, while a Montreal 
authority thinksthe crop of Quebec Province 
will be fully upto average. A good yield is ex. 
pected in Nova Scotia although probably not up 
to the big crop of last year. 
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Ganada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in grass this 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of Rye or 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pure Un- 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2tons to the acre 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large returns 
for your money. Write for delivered price and in 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 


FARMS For rich farming and fruit growing 
Write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 








Any size anv numbe! 
A le Barrels Prompt shipments. 
Robert Gillies, Medina, \.‘ 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 


CLARK'S Reversible 
BUSH and BOG PLO}. 


Cutsa track 5 ft. wide, ! 
ft. deep. Will plow anew 
cut forest. His dowd) 
action Cutaway Harro™ 
keeps the land trur. 
moves18,000tons of eart! 
cuts 30 acres per day. 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts & 
furrow 5to 10ip. deep, 14 18. 
wide. Allofthese machines 
will kill witch-grass, Ww!“ 
mustard,charlock hardhac’ 
sun-flower, milkweed, thistle oF 
any foul plant. 

Send for circulars. 






















Cutaway Harrow Co. 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A. 


Cary M. Jones, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenport, la. 


Thoroughly acquainted with individual merit an! 

* ———— an extended acquaintance 
among stock breeders. — 
Terms reasonable. Write me before claiming dates. 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. 
: — bred to calve in the spring. 











gave for all time the cure for the evil when | and to the eye of the Englishman, acous-| A report from Detroit, Mich., averages the 


ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, Obie. 
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| OLDS E 


MADE WITHOUT A COG 


Sold Direct from 





money. 


OLDS GASOLINE 


®@ 


The best product ot the best experience. Sim- 
ple, durable, economical. 
works 365 days in the year. 

NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- 
ers, Wood Sawing Machines: 
catalogue, and terms of sale. 

Remember we give the most goods for the least 


E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. 
71-75 Washinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. 
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NGINES | 
Factory to User 


It is the Engine that 


Ask us for free 


ENGINE WORKS 











Che Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Aug. 10, 1904. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 





This week..-- 4113 24,283 75 26,689 2522 
Last week----- 3252 11,963 120 23,408 1867 
One year ago. 1330 6,159 21,358 1923 


Horses, 492. 





Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 


Beer—Extra, $6.00@6.50; first quality, $5.50 
an.75; second quality, $4.75@5.50; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
go.75@6.80; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
gi.75a2.50, Western steers, $4.30@6.70. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50a70; milech cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, $2.30@3.50; 
extra, $#@4.55; sheep and lambs, per éwt., in lots, 
$3.00 25.75; lambs, $4.30@7.30. 

Far Hogs—Per pound, Western, 5§a5ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 63@7c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6}c P WD. 

HipEs—Brighton—64@7ec P fh; country lots, 6@ 
— SKINS—13@14c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@33¢ P fb; country lots, 
2@24¢. 

PELTS—50.4@90¢. 

LAMB SKINS—30@40e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





At Watertewn. 
J A Hathaway 600 
swift & Co 248 


Maine. 
At Brighten. 
MDHolt&sSon 3 


Me Intire & Lunness & 


Weston 4 Halligan 100 
Shirley & Co 14 W H Dean 300 
Thompson & W Laveck 126 
Hanson 17 2 
c J Hanson L 15 DFi —— Yerk. 
4 8 she 
— 85 At Brighten. 
F H Webster 17 150 GN Smith 28 
Bd od & co” 58 Massachusetts 
Richardson : at —— 
Hampshire enry 
nad Brighten O H Forbush 2 
AC Foss 13 At Brighten 
kK J Forrestall 40 JS Henry 
T Shay 10 17 RConnors 27 
AtNEDM& Weel HA Gilmore 8 
Ce. Scattering : 75 
Jones & Co 16 D A Walker 7 
Heath & Co 37 220 T%J Moroney 4 
Sargent& Gordons 60 D W Clark 8 
E F Adden 36 4 CD Lewis 28 
At Watertewn. A Wheeler 8 
Wood & Moore = 78 7 —— | 
W F Wallace 5 Gould é 
Vermont. eo Cheney 
At ———— D Simonds 8 
k E French 
NH Woodward 6 36 Western 
Dorand bros 1 26 At Brighton 
B H Combs 22 W Deviin 540 
A Williamson 4 J White 540 
Fred Savage 13. 1 & Haley 160 
AtNED ™& Weel 8S Learnard 96 
5 300 ‘W Macken & Co 50 
W A Ricker 106 acke 
B F Ricker 63 19 AtNE DM & Weel 
C Atwood 7 65 Ce. 
At Brighten. Morris BeefCo 554 — 
JS Henry rf Swift & Vo 353 760 
NEDM& Wool 
Canada. 21,160 


Co 
At Watertown. 
JA Hathaway 417 





Expert Trafic. 

Shipments in cattle were heavy this past week, 
being 3447 cattle and 760 sheep. The total of a 
week ago was 947 cattle and no sheep. Quitea 
number of the cattle shipped this past week were 
from Canada, there being between 1400 and 1500 
head. The latest cable on States cattle gives a 
quotation of 11@12c, d. w., or 1¢ lower on best 
grades. It is probable that prices on low grades 
will fall off by the last of this week. 

Shipments and ‘destinations: On steamer Ces- 
trian, for Liverpool, 428 Statesand 248 Canadian 
cattle by Swift & Co.; 481 do. States by Morris 
Beef Company. On steamer Philadelphian, for 
London, Morris Beef Company 354 cattle; 353 do. 


of 65 ths, at 6c; 125 lambs, \of 80 tbs, at 6c; 40 
lambs, of 70 ibs, at 6c. 
Veal Calves. 

Market well stocked and prices a grain easier 
on large lots. Many lots selling at 6)c that would 
naturally bring 6}c a week ago. J. 8S. Henry sold 
70 calves, 140 ths, at 6ic. W. F. Wallace, 50 
calves, of 135 ths, at 6ic. T. Shay, 9 calves, 135 
Ibs, at 6c. 

Live Peultry. 

Prices hold unchanged, at 12@124c for fowl, 14 
@15c for broilers, 8@9c for roosters; 100,000 ths 
for the week. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—M. D. Holt & Son, 75; Mcelntire & 
Weston, 38; Shirley & Co., 27; The Libby Com- 
pany, 50; Thompson & Hanson, 80; C. J. Han. 
son, 35; Farmington Live Stock Company, 175; 
F. H. Webster, 75; E. R. Foye, 15; Richardson & 
Co., 27. 

New Hampshire—R. J. Forrestall, 25; T. Shay, 
12; Jones & Co., 100; Heath & Co., 30; Sargent & 
Gordon, 65; E. F. Adden, 40; Wood & Moore, 40; 
W. F. Wallace, 125. 

Vermont—R. E. French, 75; N. H. Woodward, 
20; Dorand Brothers, 15; B. H. Combs, 29; A, 
Williamson, 20; Fred Savage, 60; W. A. Ricker, 
560; B. F. Ricker, 157; C. Atwood, 75; J.8. Henry, 
66. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 92; 0. H. For- 
bush, 19; R. Connors, 13; H. A. Gilmore, 35; scat- 
tering, 175; D. A, Walker, 7; D. W. Clark, 4; C. D. 
Lewis, 3; A. Wheeler, 2; L. Stetson, 33; George 
Cheney. 20; D. Simonds, 18; J. P. Day, 36. 

New York—D. Fisher, 36; G. N. Smith, 30. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 889 cattle, 1507 sheep, 25,423 
hogs, 1063 calves, 200 horses. From West, 381 
cattle, 1080 sheep, 25,000 hogs, 200 horses. Maine, 
159 cattle, 428 sheep, 317 hogs, 598 calves. New 
Hampshire, 23 cattle, 57 sheep, 22 hogs, 37 calves 
Vermont, 48 cattle, 19 hogs, 26 calves. New York, 
28 cattle, 30 calves. 

Tuesday—s5 head of cattle were at yards, all 
for home trade. Of these some 300 were for store 
purposes, the balance for beef; all separate 
from Watertown arrivals. The market for beef 
cattle no better if as good as last week. Butch- 
ers were buying carefully and were very cau- 
tious not to get too many. LV. Walker sold 2 cows, 
1660 ths, at $2.60; 3 bologna cows, 2460 tbs, at 1}c. 

T. J. Moroney sold 4 cows, 900 ths, at 2c. A. O. 
Foss sold 2 steers, 250u th3, at 54c. C.D. Lewis 
sold 3 cows, 800 tbs, at 2c; 1 cow, 900 Ibs, at 24c; 2 
-COws, 1100 ths, at 3c. A. Wheeler sold 2 cows, 
850 ths, at 3}c; 1 bull, 1100 ths, at 3}c; 4 cows, 2@ 
2hc, 800@960 Ibs. Western steers, $4.30@6,70. 
Milch Cows and Springers. 

The trade is nothing to boast of, and is con- 
sidered rather quiet. Such as left over from last 
week were driven away and disposed of. The 
fresh anivals were of all grades, from fancy to 
ordinary, selling at $25@38, up to $40@68, as to 
quality. J.S. Henry sold 5 cows of choice qual- 
ity at $55 a head; 8 cows at $45@47; 5 cows, $35@ 
38. The Libby Company sold on commission 25 
cows, from $36@56. 
Veal Calves. 

A fair supply. Those who bought heavily wer 
paying hardly up to last week’s figures. Still 
the trade was considered very fair and sales 
easy. F.H. Webster sold 120 calves, 135 ibs, at 
6ic. J. S. Henry, 60 calves, 145 ths, at 6c; 10 
calves, 130 tbs, at 6c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A full run of milch cows, total 
540 head—:oo many forthe demand. With con- 
siderable less than last week, some were left un- 
sold. The trade was very moderate and cunces- 
sion had to be made to effect sales. Beef cattle 
were also slow of sale. Market seemed in a bad 
way; too much crowded; sales slow. D. Fisher 
sold 3 choice cows at $50 each; 2 at $100 the pair; 
2 at $42@45. The Libby Company handled 2 cars 
Aroostook County cows on commission, selling 
from $390@55; t car St. Johnsbury cows, $35@50. 
C. J. Hanson, 35 slim calves, 5c. The best two- 
year-old milch heifer in Barre sold at $55. J. 8. 
Henry, 10 choice cows, $50@57; 10 cows, $10@ 
47.50; 5 cows, $35. G.N. Smith sold 3 cows, $48, 
with sales at $35@50. 

Stere Pigs. 

But few were offered; demand light; small 

pigs, $1 50@3; shotes, $5@7. 














Western, fair to 


. good ---179.@18 
estern culls and dirties.................. itgie 


eae eres come ewceceeesesesees 


eee ee ra) 


Carrots,new, 


vS bu 
Carrots, bunched, native, P 100......... t * 


Corn, sweet, P box, 5 doz........ .......- 
Escarole, P doz ..........-...--..-------- 
Lettuce, P bo: 


8, native, 












Spinach, native, P b 
omatoes, J. P bo: 
Tomatoes, house, P 
Tomatoes, N. J., good 80 
—— —— 5 WE, cdndavacvdenscon 3 3 ° 
nions, an, P bag ..........-...-- 
Onions, mane » yellow, ® bu ............ 1 00 
Cress, P d0f.. .... .........2....ceccccccce 50 
Muskmelons, P crate ..........-.-------- — 
atermelons, P 100.............-.----.- 10 00@25 00 
Cucumbers, P box ...........-...---.--- 80a 00 
Green peppers, native, P box .......- Wai 25 
Egg plant, pative, Pcrate..............- 1 
Pũrsſoy, DDD on cose cdccedaccccsdecsscess 
Radishes, # box............------ 50 
Romaine, P doz............ 1 00 
Scullions, box ............... 1 00 
Squash, native, summer, each....... 1@ 
Squash, marrow, Southern, P 60@75 
quraipa: ew, —— 1 25, 
vrnips, pew. yellow, P Dbl ............. a 
Mushrooms, # tbh..............----------- 1 25@1 50 
Mint, P doz .......... pu dbcne 15a@30 
Leeks, P doz.................---2--2----- 75@1 00 
Green peas, Eustern, P bu...........--- 1 
Fruic. 
Apples— * 
“ Native Astrachan, P bu. box.... 20@50 
‘* Native Astrachan, P bbl......... 1 25@1 50 
“ Native Williams, P bbi ......--.. 1 00@2 00 
“ Jersey Nyack Pippin, P bbl ....- 2 00@2 50 
* Jersey Orange Pippin, P bbl ....1 50@2 00 
“« Jersey, Sweet Bough, P bbl ....- 1 50@2 50 
Jersey, 4-bbl. basket ..........--- 1 50@2 50 
Raspberries— 
Native, pt... 7@10 
Blackberries-— 
. ¥. State, P gt....... 2.5... ..2.- cee ee 10@14 
Native,cP qt..........-..--. 0000-2 -- eee 10@14 
— ae & Maine, P qt 5@7 
ass., N. H. aine, P qt......-.... @ 
Nova Scotia, P qt ......-....----.--.-- 6a8 
Peartiett, J p dbl 3 00@3 50 
artlett, Jersey, — — 
Clapp’s Favorite, Jersey, P bbl.....-- 2 00@2 50 
Currants— J 
Large, P qt. ........ — 8@10 
Ey — 6@s 
Peaches— 
Ga. & 8.C., choice large, P carrier....1 @1 25 
Ga. fair to good, P carrier........-.-- 75@90 
Muskmelons— 


Southern, common to good, P crate.. 50@75 


Watermelons, P 100— 


BEE oc. ectasteckc (kh ccan terwikbae 2000@25 00 
Medium ...........2.-cc. scses.ss2., --15 08@18 00 
SES Reb re eee ee 10 00@1300 
Pineapples, P crate .............-------- 3 00@4 00 


Steers and cows, all weights....... 
Aides, south, light green salted. 
“ “ dry fli 


8 buff, J— 


Dried Apples. 





Evaporated, choice... ........-.-..0----+ 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne..........--....- sas 
Sun-dried, as to quality............--.-.- 4 
Grass Seeds 
r, Western, P th......-......-------- 12@12 
— 9— 
—— 1788 
Alsikeé 2*4 124@13 
Alfalfa or —— ee re 15@18 
Red top, » sack, West........-.......-- 2 00@2 50 
GMRUEE GET owes cuav sccncsss cee oe 7@9 
FOIGRE o. -2 is 260s even sade s0-- vent cosy ones ss ORR OO 
R. I. Bent, ® bu.... woe ceeecececeee ++) T5@2 00 
ST. 0. ——— — ⸗— — 1 26@1 35 














1 75 
1 60 
1 70 
(Set 
Mediums, foreign..........-..-....----s2- 
Lellow eyes, extra...................-.-.- 3 2 90 
Yellow eyes, seconds..............-..---- 75 
Bed BIGNESS... coos occ 0cscc ccc, copcccccccs, 2 3.15 
* Hay and Straw. 
Hay, choice, P ton.........-.-. -17 00@18 00 
“No 1, ® ton.. 16 16 50 
A-3 Ob ae --13 14 00 
ba a) 3 oe sia --ll 12 ( 0 
4 fine choice................-..- 11 12 00 
* clover,mixed,® ton........... 11 12 CO 
* clover, P ton................- 10 11 00 
Str — RRR RE J 
raw, prime rye.............--..-....-- 
Straw, oat, 5 — — 8 00@1100 
Straw, tangled rye..............-.-.---- 11 12 00 
FLOUR: AND GRAIN 
Fleur.—The market is dull and lower. 
Spring patents, $5 25.a6 20. 
Spring, bakers, $4 00.@4 20. 
inter patents, $5 10.@5 60. 
Winter, clear and straight, 84 85@5 25. 
Cerm Meal.—$1 17a@119 P bag, ne $2 55@ 


260 P bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 50 


(-Graham Fleur.—Quoted ut $3 00@4 50 Y bbl. 


Oat Meal.—Quiet at 3475@500 P bbi. 
rolled and $5 00@5 50 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market is firm at $3 
400 Pp bbl. 
Cern.—Demand quiet. 
Steamer, yellow, 64c 


for 


15@ 


No. 3, yellow, 64}c. No. 2, yellow, spot, 64¢c. 


@ats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 
‘No. 2 clipped, white, 50c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 40c. 

52@58c. 




















the cells, and stop breeding to such sn extent 
that ifthey do not die out’ altogether they will 
be, at least, very little use for the season. 





GOOSE FARMING. 

The largest goose ranch inthe country {s 
Heved to be one conducted by a Texas farmer, 
who keeps fifty thousand geese, selling many 
thousands annually as market poultry, and thou- 
sands of pounds of feathers at forty cents a 
pound, | 

SOUTHERN APPLES. 

Attempts are being made in southern Florida 
to grow apples by grafting or budding on the 
Redhaw stock. The grafts are reported to be 
gtowing nicely, and one apple has been shown 
weighing fourteen ounces and excellent in flavor 
and color. Heretofore orchardists have not suc- 
ceeded in producing a good apple in the extreme 
South. 

TO PRODUCE FOR WINTER MARKETS. 

A company has been organized at Pittsburg, 
Pa., with a capital of $250,000, to plant cotton, 
tropical fruits, and engage in truck farming and 
poultry raising in Cuba. About 135,000 acres of 
land have been acquired for this purpose. The 
produce will be shipped to New Orleans and New 
York and may perhaps prove an important fac? 
tor in those markets. 

PROFITS OF TROPICAL FARMING. 

According to the published statement of a 
prominent banana planter of Central America, 
the crop is exceedingly profitable, giving net 


‘| earnings of twenty-eight to thirty per cent. on 


invested capital. The main expense appears to 
be in preparing the plantation, after which the 
plants begin to yield ‘n about a year, increasing 
until three years old, and remaining in bearing 
twenty or thirty years. P 

THE HONEY CROP. 

California is the. leading honey-producing 
State, witb over fifty-five thousand swarms, pro- 
ducing about 14 million pounds of honey ana 
over sixty thousand pounds of wax. In San 
Diego County alone are about twenty thousand 
swarms, valued at $59,000. Texas stands next 
to California as a produver, sfollowed by Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, North Carolina and Tennessee. 
The total product of the United States is about 
sixty-two million pounds of honey and nearly 
two million pounds of wax. 











POWER 


that’s mighty handy, easily @= 
1 de farm 


moved, does all kin i 





best all- 
ich : purpose gaso- 












Chas. J. Jager Co., 166-8 High 





St, Boston, Mass, 


_ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. : : 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all 9 interested in the estate of ELIZA 
A. ROLLINS, late of ———— in the County 
— ———— 
and to the Treasurer and Receiver General of 
said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, A. Herbert lins, ted 

— lle the will said d 


to son or persons as shal. 
think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to trans- 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate. 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth da 
1904, at nine o’clock in ¢ 
yn Long you have, why the same should not 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation — the same once in each 
ee successive weeke, in the Massa- 


week, for & 

CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & new r pubii 

nD , the last publication one day, at 
least, before said Court, and of 


by serving a copy, 
sald citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of suid Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before sald Cou t. 

Witness, CHARLES J. owen, Pee 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To oF persone interested in the estate of MARY 
L. WNING, late of prnnzer, in the County 
of Cheshire and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver 
General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Fayette F. Downing, appointed 
executor of the will of said deceased, by 

the Probate Court for the County of Cheshire, in 
the State of New Hampshire, has presented to 
said Court his petition representing that as such 
executor he is entitled to certain personal prop- 

——— in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

posits in the Middlesex Institution for Sav- 
ings of Concord, in said County of Middlesex 
and the New Bedford [nstitution for Savings of 

New Bedford, in our County of Bri:tol, and pray- 

ing that he may be licensed to receive or to sell, 

by ease or private sale, on such terms and to 
such person or persons as he shall think fit—or 
otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer and con- 

vey such estate. . 

ou are hereby cited tu appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 

1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

— any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, tor three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esqulre, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of Aug- 
ust, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 











Twelve years 


J as. W. Spar ks, successful 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


for the best breeders in America, 
Terms reasonable. MARSHALL, MO. 


Col. A. G. MADDEN, 
‘KINGMAN, IND., 
Live Stook Auctioneer and Expert Judge of Horses 


Sales made anywhere at reasonable prices. Write 
me before determining your dates. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 


Live Stook Auctioneer, Bunceton, Mo. ~~ | 


Am selling successfully for the best breeders in the 
United. States. Terms reasonable. 


BILLINGS FARM 
« Woodstock, Vt. 


Where can'be found High-bred Jerseys and South- 
down Shésp, combined with the vigor and consti- 
tution iigparted by sweet. bili pastures and pyre 
water of ¥ermont, giving the essential qualifications 
necessaxy-for fgundation stock, No inferior animals 
kept in either herd or flock or offered for sale at any 
price. For particulars address the manager, 

; GEORGE AITKEN, 
Woodstock, Vt. 


Hackney Stallions. 


SPITFIBE 38389, foaled 1897;!sire Wildfire 238, 
dam Constance 372. Second prize Philadelphia 
Horse Show, 1903. 

HOTsTUFF, foaled 1901; sire Spitfire 339, dam 
Garton Pride 1%. First prize Boston and New 
York Horse Shows, 1903. 4 


HIGH-CLASS YOUNG STALLIONS 
BBED AT CHESTNUT STOCK 
HILL FARM. PRICES AT- 

TRACTIVE. 


MITCHELL HARRISON, 


Room 21, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANTA ROSA STOCK FARM 























Mertgagee’s Sale. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain mortgage dated June 4, 1902, and recorded 
with Suffolk Deeds, Book 2832, page 538, given 
by William Harper to Guy Lamkin, Trustee, 
und by him assigued to Miriam D. James, for 
breach of condition therein contained and to 
foreclose the same will be sold at public auc- 
tion on Tuesday, August 30, 1904, at four o’clock 

.M., on the premises all and singular, the 
premises conveyed by said mortgage deed and 
tnerein substantially described as follows:— 
A parcel of land with the buildings thereon 

situated in Boston, in the County of Suffolk and 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, being lot B on 

a plan made by R. A. Quimby, C. E., dated Sept. 

30, 1899 recorded with Suffolk Deeds, bounded as 

follows: Northerly by the southerly line of Bay 

State road twenty-two feet. a | by lot C on 

gd. plan one hundred eleven and 12-100 feet. 

therly bya —— sixteen feet wide, as 
shown on a plan made by Morton & Quimby, 
civil engineers, hereinafter referred to twenty- 
two feet, and westerly by lot A on said plan first 
mentioned one hundred ten and 89-100 feet, com- 
prising the greater of lot 31 and a part of lot 
on said plan hereinafter referred to and con- 
taining 2442.1 square feet of land according to 
sald first mentioned plan together with the fee 
and soi) of the northerly half of said passageway 


adjoining said premises and included ween 
the side linés of said mises extended. said 
ses On a slock D on a pian made 
Morten & Quimb: Jan..9, 1894, recorded 


with Suffolk 8, . ———— 

Premises will be sold subject to such mortgages 
as appear of record and accrued interest thereon 
to any and all unpaid taxes and assessments an 
to restrictions of record. . 

Five hundred dollars to be paid in'cash ‘by the 
purchaser at the time and pease of sale, balance 
on delivery of deed and withinten days from date 
of sale. MIRIAM D. JAMES. | 
Assignee and present holder of suid mortgage. | 

Boston, Aug, 3, 1904. s 


.- Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
CATHERINE HARTNETT, late of Malden, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. ’ 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

id Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said d to Peter Hart- 
nett of Malden, in the County of Middlesex, with- 

out giving a surety on his-bond. ° 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at.Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, 

A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 





not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publisbing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
















* — 
Potash Fills the 
Grain Sacks 

Potash is a necessary nourish- 
ment for grain and all other crops, 
Write to-day for our valuable 
books on ‘‘Fertilization’’—full of 
information that every farmer should 
possess—sent free to applicants, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
| 93 Nassaw Street New Vork 























Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To CARRIE DEAN THAYER, administratrix 
of the estate of CLARENCE E. THAYER, late 
of Wayland,in said County, deceased, intestate, 
represented insolvent: 

OU ure hereby ordered to notify all known 
creditors of said insolvent estate that the 

Court will receive and examine all claims of 

creditors against said insolvent estate at the 

Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in and 

for said County, on Tuesday, the twenty-seventh 

day of —— r, A. D. 1904, and on Tuesday, the 

— h day of October, A. D. 1904, at nine 

o'clock in the forenoon, respectively, that they 

* nee and there present and prove their 
And you are ordered to give to all known 

creditors at least seven days written notice, b 

mail or otherwise, of the time and place of each 

meeting, and cause notices to be published once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 

published in Boston, the last publication to be 

one day, at least, before said meeting. 

Six months from the date hereof are allowed to 
—— withia which to present and prove their 

You will make return hereof, with your doings 
hereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 
ing. September 27, 1904. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, +o First 
Judge of said Court, at Cambridge, this twelfth 
day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Aa 7 4 





%» Netice te Crediters. 


Estate uf CLARENCE E. THAYER, late of 
Wayland, in the County of Middlesex, de- 
ceased, intestate, represented insolvent. 

THE Probate Court for said County will receive 

and examine all claims of creditors against 
the estate of said Clarence E. Thayer, and notice 
is hereby given that six months from the twelfth 
day of July, A. D. 1904, are allowed to creditors 
to present and prove their claims against said 
estate, and that the Court will receive and ex- 
amive the claims of creditors at Cambridge, un 
the twenty-seventh day of September, 1904, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, and at Cambridge 
on the twenty-fifth day of October, 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

CARRIE DEAN THAYER, Administratrix. 








OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed administra- 
trix, with the will annexed of the estate of 
JAMES R. DAVIS, late of Campton, in the 
County of Grafton, State of New Hampshire, de- 
c » testate. and has taken upon herself 
that trust by giving bond, as the law directs. All 
rsons having demands upon the estate of said 
are required to exhibit the same; and 

all persons indebted to id estate are called 


upon to make payment to 
* SULIA A. SANDERS, Admz. 


19 Hall Street, Somerville, Mass. 
July 21, 1904. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscriber 
has been duly Sppolnted executor of the will 
of SARAH L. HAVEN, late of Waterville, in the 
tate of Maine, deceased, testate, and has taken 
upon himeelf that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upon 
the estate of said deceased are required to ex- 
hibit the same; and all persons indebted to said 

estate are called u to e payment to 

WILLIA - SPENCER, Ezecutor. 
Dana street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Aug. 3, 1904. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all, other 
persons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
. SEVER, late of Cambridge, in said County, 











deceased. : 
WH EREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by MARY C. SEVER, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named; without givinga surety 
on her official bond. 
.. You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Midd‘esex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’tlock in the forenoon, to show 
= if any you have, why the same should not 


anted. -. 

‘and said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing ths citation 
once in each week, for three snecessiye weeks, 
in the MAassACHUSETTS forge a news- 
paper published 1n Boston, the last publication to 


| be one day, east, before saa Court, and b 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should | mailing post pala, or delivering &. copy of this 
|| citation to a 


























by Swift & Co. On steamer Bostonian, for Man- Fancy oats, HAS FOR SALE P 
_ - * * ae i in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news-; d nine hundre 
chester, 151 eoutt hy 3: Seerrel eee BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 2502 50. i H i aper published in Boston, tiie last pubileation to | snd four. WW. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
dian cattle by Lunness & Halligan ; 300 Canadian —— Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $24 00@27 00. ree Sidney Dillon Yearling Colts | belone'day, at tease, betoré sala Court. : * 
eae teen ee ———— —— ates, #36 from te faoing mae pi sate tat uk a hike aoe | 
steamer Michigan, for Liverpool, Prnnoneon pd Poultry, Fresh Killed. Hined feed, ead far ctgenent $26 50@27 00. Pansy (dam of King Orry 2.213, Almonition 2.24. | August, in the year one thousand nine hundred FARMERS’ WANTS 
Morris Beef Company ; 100 cattle from States, Northern and Eastern— Linseed meal, $25 50 ’ ty Pansy Russell 2.2 and Pansy Russell 2.30) andfour. |W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
trom Canada by J. A. Hathaway; 760 sheep DY | Brojiers, 3 to 3} tb, to pair, P Ib.......... 18@20 by lus M. Clay, Jr., 5.52, oe. ONE CENT A WORD 
Swift & Co Green ducks, PM \----n---e------------ ee Ouyigor of 8 fa lot) by Director 31, second dam 
Herse Business. WIS — — a | ee ee eee. Bieart (dam of 6 in Ist) by Harold, ete. < Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | ,, Farmers’ want Department is eetablished to allow 
, R hi larming; | Pigeons, tame, cho! ce,  d0z.. ..-.------ 4 Russie Russell by Bay Kose 2.204, out of Oakley also Help or Situation Wanted. There is # charge of 
The week’s business was nothing alarming; “« "com to good, P d0z......--..---- 100@1 5¢ THE WOOL MARKET Russell by Happy Russell, son of Happy Medium, MIDDLESEX, 88. one cont per word only, including name, address, OF 
just a fair summer week’s disposals. The Squabs, — ne eee ————— 1 20@2 40 ee PROBATE COURT. initials. No Display. ‘Cash to accompany the 
arrivals not at all heavy, and stilla scarcity of | Western lced— 14415 ES — ic tls aan *“"" | To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other . 
good horses for draft or drive. Prices generally | ‘Turkeys, choice : —9 Unwashed fleece, fine, ———— 21@22 persons interested in the estate of QUINCY 
steady. At L. H. Brockway’s, arrivals aa Me “ “ Lblood Mich ..... Bet creas 27428 Willow Glen Short Horns Pe late of Somerviile, in said County, Stor your shorse by using Dr. Moliin’s great dis 
‘ : * “ eased. ; 3 Spavins, 
Kennedy & Tripp Gaeta Wele See 16417 * OE he — 23429 E WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting | Ringvones, Splints, Quittar. Torus, Windgalls ut 
of business horses, selling from $140@210, also a Dreslere, Geatll, WED ...<.0-<-+.0--000--- 14@15 | Fine delaine, Ohio om 304436 IN SERVICE: to be the last will and testament of said | Sprains; a trial bottle will convince the most skepti- 
number of nearby horses from $40@135. At! pigeons, choice, # d0Z...--..-.-.------ 1 75@ « _* * Ohio X, 1 and 2. a2 @34 P Ree ee Shc Bese call as evita, as Welkiouton 2. Bec- 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable was iex-| pigeons, common to good, P doz ..... 1 00@1 50| Pulled wools, scoured........-. 62 | The Scotch bull Knight of Gloster 198814 | y1191 who pray that letters testamentary may | ton, Mass. 
press car of Western, of 1050@ 1600 ths, that sold at Western Frozen— 18@19 American mohair 35 apd be issued to them, the executors therein named * 
31254200. Some 35 head of seconds sold at $40@ Turkeys, NO.1....---.-- .--------------+ a Prince Albert 206812, second-prize Junior ithout giving a surety on their official bond . ‘OR SALE—One No. 5 U. S. Separator. One National 
a | Chickens, good to choice .........---.--- 14,16 bull calf at the 1903 International. ss ones - . Sulky Plow, One Ross’ Ensilage Cutter, One Corn 
125. Russell & Drew sold a few horses at $100@ | Ff oilarg 1h to 2 tbS.....-.....-..-------- 14@15 FOR SAL poy ie You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate | Snelier, One Devon Bull Calf. ERN&ST CARRIER 
Gan ’ 4 E—Cows, heifers and young bulls. 
225. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s, were 4 cats Of] Powis, choice ....-.--..-.-----------+---s 13@ PREVENTING HoRN GRowTH.—J. L. H. Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of | k. F, D, No. 1, Colchester, Conn, 
Ve aa 100@ 200 a asm 7 RSS RI mr I ea ty, N.¥.: Th d, at | DR. D.M. KIPPS, FRONT ROYAL, VA. | Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
Western; sold out at steady prices, $100@200, Live Poultry. ewis County, N. Y.: © most humane, and, a 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show —— — — 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
ROMAN SCARF SHAWL. 

Three skeins cream white, 2 skeins corn 
color, 3 skeins pink, 4 skeins of blue are the 
shades and amount of Shetland floss used. 
Two balls should be usea at one time, tak- 
ing an end from each. Work loosely on No. 
9 bone or rabber needles. Cast on 100 
stitches, using white, knit plain for two 
rows or 1 purl. The entire shawl is 
knitted plain, the colors being put in as 
follows (2 rows is a purl.) One purl white, 
1 purl blue, 1 purl pink, 1 purl blue, 1 purl 
corn color, 1 purl pink, 1 pearl cream white, 
13 purls blue, 1 purl cream white, 1 purl 
pink, 1 pur! blue, 1 purl corn color, 1 purl 
cream white, 1 purl pink, 1 purl blue, 13 
purls cream white, 1 purl blue, 1 purl 
white, 1-purl pink, 1 parl blue, 1 purl corn 
color, 1 purl pink, 1 purl white, 17 purls 
pink, 1 purl white, 1 purl blue; 1 purl pink, 
1 pur) blue, 1 pur! corn color, 1 purl pink, 1 
purl white, 13 purl blue, 1 purl white, 1 
purl blue, 1 purl corn color, 1 purl pink, 17 
purls corn color. 

The corn str:pe is the centre of the shawl. 
Reverse the directions for the second half 
and bind off. Crochet a small shell of the 
light blue Shetland floss for the two sides, 
using the wool singly, and at the ends knot 
in a fringe of the different colors, put in as 
they are arranged in the shawl. Fringe 6 
inches deep. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Drugs in Headache. 


It may be said, with little fear of contra- 
diction from those who know the facts, 
that if a cast-iron law forbidding the use 
of any drug whatever in the treatment of 
headache could be enacted and enforced 
there would be much less misery for the 
coming generation than there is for this. 

A sufferer from repeated headaches who 
has found a means of relief in ** headache 
powders ’’ or other even less harmful drug 
may dispute this assertion, but the victims 
of some drug habit or the friends of one 
whose heart, poisoned by acetanilid or an- 
tipyrin, has suddenly ceased to beat before 
its time, will look at the matter from an- 
other point of view entirely. 

Duting the Spanish war numbers of 
would-be recruits were rejected because of 
a weak heart; and in the epidemic of pneu- 
monia, which ravaged the country last win- 
ter, an unusual number of deaths occurred 
from failure of the heart to meet the added 
strain. 

Although various causes have doubtless 
been at work to weaken the hearts of the 
present generation, there can be no ques- 
tion that une potent influence has been the 
indiscriminate use of headache powders. 

In all cases of habitual headache recur- 
ring periodically,a physician must, of course, 
be consulted that he may find the cause,— 
eye strain, disease in the ears, nose, 
stomach or other more distant organs,—and 
remove it if possible. But the separate at- 
tacks of headache have to be relieved, if 
very severe; and in these cases it is better 
not to resort to drugs, unless the drugs are 
taken under the special guidance of the 

° physician. In the congestive headache, 
marked by throbbing, and made worse by 
stooping or lying down, a cold towel or an 
ice-bag applied to the head, a hot-water bag 
to the spine, a mustard plaster to the back 
of the neck or to the inner side of the 
thighs, or a hot mustard foot-bath—one or 
more—will often give relief when many 
drugs fail. 

In the anemic form of headache, marked 
by pallor, in which the pain ts ‘thade less 
severe by lying down, massage of ‘the head 
or the application of warm cloths to the 
head and face will often be found grateful. 
A threatened bilious headache may some- 
times be warded off by a dose of Epsom 
salts, as may other headaches due to “‘ auto- 
intoxication”; and one due to overuse of 
the eyes or eye-strain will usually, if taken 
at the moment of the first warning, be 
arrested or mitigated by closing the book 
aud going for a walk.—Youth’s Companion. 
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As to Eating. 


It is generally believed that the ordinary 
individual eats more than is necessary—in 
fact, that the amount of food consumed is, 
as a rule, calculated to do more harm than 
good. While this belief is to some extent 
warranted, it has been by no means clearly 
proved that the majority of mankind eat to 
excess; indeed it is quite as likely that the 
reverse is the case. 

A series of experiments have recently 
been concluded under the auspices of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, to deter- 
mine the point as to whether the average 
human being does not eat too much. Prof. 
Russell H. Chittenden, the director of the 
school, who conducted the experiments, 
read a paper on the subject before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences at Washington, 
on April 20, in which he stated tbat,as a 
result of the investigations, the conclusion 
had been reached that the average healthy 
man eats from two to three times as much 
as he needs to keep him in perfect physical 
health and vigor. The experiments were 
made on three classes of men, several pro- 
fessors of the'school, some students, and 
a squad of United States soldiers. In 
nearly all the tests, meat was gradually 
reduced, with little if any increase in 
starch and other foods. No fixed regimen 
was required in any case, the endeavor 
being to satisfy the appetite of each sub- 
ject. The experiments, which lasted a 
period of from six months to nearly a year, 
ended a short time ago, when, according tu 
Professor Chittenden, all his subjects were 
in the best of health. Their weight in 
some cases was almost exactly the same as 
when the experiments were begun, and in 
some slightly lower. Their bodily vigor 
was greater and their strength was much 
greater, partially owing to their regular 
physical exercises during the experiments, 
and partially due, Professor Chittenden be- 
lieves, to the smaller amount of food eaten. 
The daily consumption of food at the close 
of the experiments was much less than the 
recognized standard, and from a third to a 
half as much as the average man eats. 

It is undoubtedly true that overheating 
is distinctly harmful to health. Some hold 
that more persons are injured by overfeed- 
ing than by overindulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants. Further, the statement is in- 
controvertible that a certain class of the 
population of the world eat in a manner 
which is decidedly prejudicial to their phys- 
ical and mental well-being. In the higher 
or richer classes such an individual is termed 
a gourmand, while in the more vulgar lan- 
guage of the working classes the gross 
feeder is styled a glutton. The ordinary 
healthy person may also eatin excess of his 
real need, and would probably do equally 
as well if he curbed his appetite for food 
within more stringently narrow limits. Such 
instances, however, occur mainly -among 
those: who can afford to eat what- 
ever they may desire. Their number, 
however, is not so large as some 
would have us believe, even in these 











days of vaunted prosperity. Overeating 


is principally prevalent among that class 


who have the money to spend on self-in- 
dulgence and who frequently fall into the 
habit of literatly gorging themselves. The 
majority of the inhabitants of the world 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, cannot spare out of their wages suffi- 
cient to enable them to gratify their eating 
propensities, but are compelled to live 
frugally. Many of these do not consume 
enough nourishing food, and it would be to 
their physical and mental advantage if they 
partook of a more generous diet. 

Again good cooking, suitable food and 
avoidance of monotony in diet are just as 
important factors in the preservation of 
‘the sound mind in the sound body,” as is 
the quantity of food consumed. Variety is 
the spice of life, and without the savor of 
change, food does not work the good ex- 
pected of it. At the same time, the diet 
should be wholesome and plain, and the 
canned and preserved foods, which are 80 
prominent features in the cuisine of mod- 
ern civilization, should be avoided as far as 
is possible. In the United States and in 
Great Britain the population do not require 
to be warned so much against the.ill effects 
of overeating, as against non-nutrittveand 
deleterious food and bad cooking. 

The conclnsions reached by Professor 
Chittenden are interesting, but prove noth- 
ing definitely. If he is of the opinion that 
the deductions to be drawn from the in- 
vestigations are that the daily rations of 
the average person should be cut down, ex- 
perience would seem to be against his point 
ot view. Underfed nations have never been 
in the forefront of civilization, but have al- 
wavs been the easy prey of those peoples 
who have been able to satisfy thoroughly the 
cravings of their stomachs. The matter is 
of little concern to the average person, bu 
touches closely the well-to-do indivicual. 

The problem of what to eat and how tu 
cook food is of greater moment than the 
question of overeating. An editorial in 
the British Medical Journal of a recent 
date states the situation aptly in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘“ What to eat and what to 
drink will always be decided by national 
custom and individual” preference, so far as 
the public is concerned, but both may be 
ivfluenced in the right direction “by the 
guidance of skilled medical opinion.”— 
Medical Record. 


Cooking Rhubarb. 


Many a stalk of rhubarb is spoiled by 
being put on the front of the range and 
boiled aa if it were a mess of spinach or po- 
tatoes. The resultis a sort of hasty pud- 
ding, in which every section of the delicate 
fruit loses its identity and juice and sub- 
stance are mixed in unsightly confusion. 
Rhubarb should be cooked slowly and care- 
fully, each section being kept distinct and 
shapely and without the loss of much color. 
The red‘ends of the stalks are the choicest 
and give the finest color. Although rhubarb 
is so cheap to buy, it is one of the dearest 
of fruits to cook, as it requires so much 
sugar to make it appetizing. It is false 
economy to stew it with soda, as is done by 
some housewives, or to parboil it in one 
water and then stew it in another, with the 
notion that the first water has removed the 
acidity. Soda simply kills the life of the 
fruit, leaving it flayorless and flat. The 
same thing happens in using two waters. 
Ideal rhubarb sauce preseots a mingling of 
acid and sweet that is as delicious as any of 
the more pretentious preserves.—Tribune. 
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How to Drop Pain. 


A man once grasped a very hot poker 

with his hand, and although he cried out 
with pain, held on to the poker. His 
friend called out to him to drop it, where- 
upon the man indignantly cried out the 
more. ‘Drop it? How can you expect me 
to think of dropping it with pain like this? 
I tell you when a man is suffering, as I am, 
he can think of nothing but the pain.”’ 
And the more indignant he was, the tighter 
he held on to the poker, and the more he 
cried out with pain. 
In the same way pvople resist pain and 
hold on to it; whenthey are attacked with 
severe pain, they at once devote their entire 
attention tothe sensation of pain, instead 
of devoving it to the best means of getting 
relief. They double themselves up tight, 
and hold on to the place that hurts. Then. 
all the nervous force tends tcward the sore 
place and the tension retards the circula- 
tion and makes it difficult for Nature tocure 
the pain, as she would spontaneously if she 
were only allowed to have her own way.— 
Lesli-’s Monthly. 


— 
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Absent Treatment for a Baby. 


A young mother left her baby with her 
obliging mother-in-law, one night, in order 
to attend the wedding of ». relative who 
lived in atown about a hundred miles dis- 
tant. The young woman, apparently free 
from all family cares, spent an enjoyable 
evening; but just as the newly-wedded 
couple were preparing to depart on the 
midnight train, an expression of acute 
anxiety flashed across the young mother’s 
countenance. 

“Oh, George!’’ she exclaimed, clutching 
her husband’s arm: * There was one thing 
that I forgot to tell your mother to do for 
the baby, and he’ll never go to sleep with- 
out it. You must go right out and send her 
a telegram.’’ 

** Nonsense,”’ said George, ‘‘ this isn’t the 
first baby she’s taken care of.’’ 

** But George, she’ll never think of doing 
just the right thing, and the baby is so per- 
fectly trained that he won’t accept any sub- 
stitute. I know he’s crying hard this very 
minute.” 

She was right. A huodred miles away a 
weary grandmother was at her wit’s end 
because she could think of nothing that 
would pacify a wailing infant who was most 
wretchedly sleepy yet utterly unable to go 
to sleep. She was pacing wearily back and 
forth in the nursery to the accompaniment 
of her grandson’s howls when the door bell 
rang and her daughter-in-law’s telegram ar- 
rived. Tearing it open, the tired, perplexed 
grandmother read: 

** Lay baby on his stomach in the crib.” 
Two minutes later, the baby, adjusted to 
his liking, was sound asleep.—Leslie’s 
Monthly. 


— 





Teeth and Digestion. 


The close connection between decayed 
teeth and diseases of the digestion is 
pointed out by a writer in Guy’s Hospital 
Gazette. 

The presence of free acids in the mouth is 
particularly harmful. These may come trom 
various sources, but most commonly from 
the acid fermentation of the carbo-hydrate 
food lodged on or between the teeth at tho 
gums, and due to the action of micro-orgun- 
isms present in the mouth. 

Normally the saliva is alkaline, and any 
acids produced in the crevices of the teeth 
are thus neutralized and decay prevented. 
There are two conditions under which the 
saliva is unable to nevtralize the acids pro- 
duced locally, namely: (1) when it is de- 





ficient in alkalinity, and (2) when it is de- 


well known that the saliva becomes less 
alkaline or even acid in any condition of 
prolonged gastric digestion, a phenomenon 
which occurs in nearly all cases of dys- 
pepsia. Moreover, the teeth when decayed 
further tend to keep up the state of chronic 
dyspepsia by rendering mastication imper- 
fect. A vicious circle {s thas established. 
To obviate this form of d-ntal disease 
the teeth should be washed frequently with 
a solution of which one of the ingredients 


one of the most disagreeable re-ults of the 
disease—facial neuralgia. 





Overeating and Undereating. 

It is undoubtedly true that overeating is 
distinctly harmful to health. Some hold 
that more persons are injured by overfeed- 
ing than by over-indulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants. Further, the statement is in- 
controvertible that a certain class of the 
population of the world eat in a manner 
which is decidedly prejudicial-to their phys- 
ical and mental well-being. In the higher 
or richer classes such an individual is 
termed a gourmand, while in the more vul- 
gar language of the working classes the 
gross feeder is styled a glutton. The ordi- 
narily healthy person may also eat in ex- 
cess of his real need and would be equally 
well if he curbed his appetite for food 
within more stringently narrow limits. 
Such instances, however, occur mainly 
among those who can afford to eat what- 
ever they may desire. Their number, how- 
ever, is not so large as some would have us 
believe, even in these days of vaunted pros- 
perity. Overeating is mostly prevalent 
among that class who have the money to 
spend on self-indulgence, and who fre- 
quently fall into the habit of literally gorg- 
ing themselves. The majority of the in- 
habitants of the world who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow cannot spare 
out of their wages sufficient to enable them 
to grafify their eating propensities, but are 
compelled to live frugally. Many of these 
do not consume enough nourishing food, 
and it would be totheir physical and mental 
advantage if they partook of a more gener- 
ous diet. 3a 

‘Again good’ cooking, suitable food, and 
avoidance of monotony in diet are just as 
important factors in the preservation of 
“‘the sound mind in the sound body ” asis 
the quantity of food consumed. Variety is 
the spice of hfe, and without the savor of 
change, food does not work the good ex- 
pected of it. At the same time the diet 
should be wholesome and plain, and the 
canned and preserved feods, which are so 
prominent features in the enisine of modern 
Civilization, should be avoided as far as is 
possible. In the United States and in 
Great Britain the population do not require 
to be warned so much against the ill effects 
of overeating as against non-nutritive and 
deleterious food and bad cooking.—Medical 
Record. 


— 
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lee Creams. 


An ice-cream is one of the simplest dishes 
to prepare, providing always that one has 
the best kind of freezer. There is no “luck ”’ 
with ice-cream, as there sometimes seems 
to be with steamed and baked desserts. Of 
course, in cooking luck is an impossibility 
in any case, but it is not so easy to make 
fatal blunders in preparing ice-creams as in 
some other dishes. Another advantage ice- 
cream has over a large number of desserts 
is that the most delicate invalid can gen- 
erally partake of it with immunity, and 
often with decided benefit. 

Where one is living in the country, with 
the best of eggs and cream always at hand, 
it is not an especially expensive dessert. 
The richest and best ice-creams are made 
with eggs. Some good creams, however, 
are made without them. There are many 
delicate creams especially suited to spring 
which can nearly all be made from one gen- 
eral rule and differentiated by flavoring. A* 
good. rute calls for the yolks of three or four 
eggs (never use the whites), a pint of rich 
milk, a pintof cream and about a cup of 
sugar. The exact amount of sugar depends 
upon the quality of the frnit or flavoring to 
be added. In chocolate cream a cup anda 
half of sugar is used to two ounces of un- 
sweetened chocolate and a tablespoonful of 
vanilla. Maple sugar ice-cream, of course, 
requires no extra sugar, two cups of melted 
maple sugar being added the last minute to 
this foundation. Many professional covks 
add six egg yolks, but there seems to be no 
special advantage in using more than four 
in so smallarule. The use of flour, as so 
often recommended, is an abomination. 
The yolks of the eggs are the only thicken- 
ing desirable. 

Some housekeepers prepare their ice- 
cream according to Philadelphia fashion, 
using cream without eggs or milk. When 
pure cream is used without milk there is 
said to be difficulty in freezing it, nnd if the 
cream is very rich it may turn to butter in 
the process. It is, therefore, better to pre- 
pare ice-cream with half milk and half 
cream. Sometimes housewives whip the 
cream before adding it to the custard, but 
this is not necessary nor desirable in ice- 
cream. Whipping the cream gives the des- 
sert the character of a mousse. The best 
French cooks never whip the cream for ice- 
creams. 

Strawberry Icrk-Cream.—One of the best 
rules for this eream calls for one pint of 
milk, the yolks of four eggs, two cups of 
sugar, a quart of perfectly ripe strawberries 
anda pint of “double” cream. Mix the 
yolks and one-half of the sugar together and 
add gradually to the milk, which should be 
heated until boiling hot. Stir this over the 
fire for about two minutes, or until it begins 
to grow thick, but does not curdle. Then 
add the cream. Turn the whole into an 
earthen bow! and place it where it will be- 
come thoroughly cold. Just before turning 
it into the freezing can add the strained 
juice and pulp of the berries, which should 
have been thoroughly mixed with the rest 
of the sugar. A little liqnid carmine may 
be needed to give the cream the proper tint. 
Not all coloring mutters used are perfectly 
reliable. The French extracts, however, 
can be depended upon. 

The following cream calls for no eggs, 
and consists simply of cream, sugar and 
strawberries: Mash a quart of berries thor- 
oughly with two large cups of sugar, and 
let them stand aboutthree hours in a mod- 
erately cool place. Then add a quart of 
cream boiling hot. When cold, freeze, after 
pressing the whole through a sieve fine 
enough to exclude the seeds. The cream 
does nut need to be thinned with milk, be- 
cause the juice of the sweetened and 
mashed berries will thin it sufficiently. 





ficient in quantity. As to the former, it is 


is bicarbonate of soda. This may prevent. 


should be completely concealed when the 
mould is turned out, and the dessert served 
with simple slices of white cake. It is im- 
portant that the fruit be added the moment 
before serving, so that the berries are. 
frozen into icy bits. No ripe frait should 
be added to an iced dish any length of time 
before serving unless it has been soaked 
some hours previous in wine or liquor. 





Domestic Hints. 
[From What to eat.) 
CORN CHOWDER. 

Cut a two-inch cube of fat salt pork into small 
pleces and try out; add a small onion, sliced, and 
cook slowly for five minutes, stirring often to 
keep it from browning, then strain the fat into 
u saucepan. Cook a pint of sliced raw potatoes 
for five minutes in boiling water to cover, drain 
and add to the fat. Add also a pint of raw sweet 
corn cut or scraped from the ear, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and 
boiling water to cover. Simmer until both 
potatoes and corn are tender. Melt a rounding 
tablespoonful of butter, add an equal quantity 
of flour and gradually a pint of milk. Let it boil 
a few minutes, add to the chowder, season the 
mixture more if needed, boll up well and serve 
very hot with crackers. A cupful of tomatoes, 
pared and sliced, may occasionally be cooked 
with the potatoes and corn to give pleasing 
variety. d 

WAFFLES. 

Two eggs beaten well, yolks and whites sepa- 
rately. Mix one teaspoonful of soda and a little 
salt in buttermilk, which add to one pint of 
flour. The batter should be as thick as strained 
honey. Beat into this batter the yolks, one des- 
sertspoonful of melted lard, and lastly the 
frothed whites Have the waffle irons hot, 
grease well, and pourjnto them from a pitcher 
the waffle m xture. They should cook quickly 
sbould be golden yellow, thin and crisp enough 
to be eaten from the fingers, just as crackers are. 

BROILED CHICKEN. 

Take fat, broiling-size chickens, place in a 
stove pan witha small quantity of water, u table- 
spoonful of butter, two slices of bacon sud pep- 
per and salt totaste. Cover and cook slowly in 
a medium oven, basting occasionally, until 
tender. Take out and brown on a broiling iron. 
serve, with the gravy in which it was cooked 
poured over it scalding hot. 

ROCK CAKE. 

Beat a cupful of butter and one and a half cup- 
fuls of light brown sugar to acream,add three 
eggs, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a level tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in two tablespoonfuls 
ot hot water, a cupful of chopped raisins, a cup- 
ful of chopped nutmeats, preferably English 
walnuts, and two anda half cupfuls of flour. 
Drop by the small spoonfuls on a buttered sheet, 
allowing ample room for spreading. Bake ina 
moderate oven. The cakes soften after a few 
days and are recommended not only for their ex- 
cellence, but because so easily and quickly made. 

PINEAPPLE AND ORANGE ICED. 

Pare half a ripe pineapple‘and cut into half 
inch slices. Then remove the core and cut the 
slices into dice. Peel three oranges carefully, 
separate the sections, and remove every bit of 
membrane and the thin skin. Divide each sec- 
tion into two or three pieces. Mix the two fruits 
lightly together and place in a glass dish or salad 
bowl. Sprinkle with sugar and place on ‘ce for 
two or three hours. Then cover with a layer of 
finely shaved ice, and garnish with pitted 
cherries. Serve before the ice has time to melt. 

MUSKMELON PRESERVE. 

Gather the melons before they are fully ripe. 
Peel and slice. Soak four days in weak salt 
water, and then in fresh, until the salt is re- 
moved. Putina preserving kettle and boil in 
clear water for a few minutes, strain and drop 
them into a very weak alum water, in which 
boil them for a few minutes. Make a strong 
ginger tea take the fruit out of the alum water, 
drop it into the ginger infusion and let it boil a 
few minutes. Lift the fruit out with a strainer, 
and place itin cold water for a few minutes. 
Lift it out of the water and cook until thoroughly 
done ina syrup m de of two pounds sugar to one 
of fruit. Flavor this syrup with lemon cut in 
very thin slices. 

CHERRY PUDDING. 

Soak one and a half cupfuls of stale white 
bread in three-quarters of acupful of milk until 
moist, then squeeze until dry as possible. Puta 
fourth of a cupful of butter into a saucepan on 
the stove, when hot add the bread and stir until 
smooth and dry. then cool. Beat four yolks of 
eggs and a cupful of sugar until light, add the 
bread and two cupfuls of stoned cherries. Flavor 
with a little grated lemon or orange rind, a few 
drops of vanilla, and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Put into a buttered pudding 
mould and boil steadily fortwo hours. Turn out 
and serve with stewed cherries. 


>_> 


‘Hints to Housekeepers. 


Chicken broth made from the feet of fowls is 
no new thing in French kitchens. Down in the 
neighborhood of Washington square you can buy 
the feet, bur a good cupful of broth may be made 
of the feet of a pair of fowls purchased for roast 
ing. Immerse in scalding water to skin the feet 
and place in a saucepan with cold water. Let 
the water just bubble for several hours, when 
strain and season. This is a great addition to 
cold sliced chicken, as it jellies when cold. 
Before washing linens embroidered in blue, or 
the pretty light blue Japanese linen embroidered 
in white, soak for an hour or longer in cold 
water in which an ounce of sugar of lead to each 
gallon of water has been dissolved. 

Apricots are rather insipid eaten raw, but they 
make many delicious desserts. Apricot jam and 
marmalade are easy to make, and form the basis 
of a number of dainty dishes. An omelet spread 
with apricot jam and sprinkled with powdered 
sugar is very good. A custard pie witha layer 
Oo. apricot jam spread over the under crust is 
also recommended. 

Although English women have adopted the 
draped veil for their hats, not all of them take to 
it kindly or gracefully. At first they regarded it 
as an American eccentricity, this streaming 
affair, this veil that veils nothing. They put it in 
the category with sidebags, which every Amer- 
ican woman tourist who landed at Southampton 
or Liverpool wore, veils and sidebags being 
looked upon by the English us articles that must 
b necessitated by some of the exigencies of a 
sea voyagxe. Then some adventurous spirit 
bought a veil and draped it around her hat, and 
soon English women of all classes had suc- 
cumbed. In some cases the veils assume so 
aggressive a manner that it has been sald they 
appear to wear the women, after the manner of 
the tall that wagged the dog. The incidental 
ornamentation has become the all important 
factor, and the wearer ouly an accident in the 
general scheme of things. That is often the way 
here, too. One has to look for the little woman 
concealed somewhere under the big hat and 
overpowering veil. 

TO prevent little jumps of ice from forming in a 
sherbet while it is being frozen, open the can 
two or three times during the process and scrape 
the sherbet from the sides with a sharp knife, 
mixing it with the rest. Serve ices as soon as 
they are taken from the freezer. 

To make a cherry water ice,{take one pound of 
sour cherries, and after picking off the stems put 
the fruit in an agate or porcelain lined pan. Mix 
half a pound of sugar with it, squeeze in the juice 
of three lemons, stir thoroughly for five minutes, 
and add aquart of cold water. Stir it for two 
minutes more and strain through a sieve, press- 
ing the fruit hard to extract all the pulp possible. 
Then freeze, and after packing let it rest in the 
freezer for about three hours. ‘Serve with a 
decoration of candied cherries. 

Lamb stew is very much improved by the addl- 
tion of curry powder, especially if it is a re- 
chauffee or “left-over.” Made of cold roast 
meat with fresh raw potatoes and the curryit 
becomes a delicious eutree, deserving of a more 








Two quarts of this ice-cream, flavored with 
alittle sherry or maraschino, make an at- 
tractive dessert when served with a quart 
of ripe strawberries. 

After the cream has formed scoup out a 
hollow place in the centre, but one not deep 
enough to reach to the bottom of the mould. 
Fill in the hollow with the berries, sweet- 
ened, and turn out the mould of cream im- 
mediately on a dessert platter. The berries 





euphonious name than “ stew.” 

A sandbag is said by Health to be greatly 
superior to a hot water bag, which many people 
prize so highly. Get some clean, fine sand; dry 
it thoroughly in a kettle on the stove; make a 
bag about eight inches square of flannel; fill it 
with the dry sand, sew the opening carefully to- 
gether, and cover the bag with cotton or linen 
cloth. This will prevent the sand from sifting 
out, and also enable you to heat the bag quickly 
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placing It in the oven or on top of the stove 
Atter once using this you will never again a 
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ceed. This means long, full skirts and coats, 
waistcoats, lace jabots and frills, and probably a 
return to trains. For these models no fabrics 
are so well adapted as those which combine sup- 
pleness and pliability with a rich, lustrous sur- 
face. Broadcloth, satin, velvet and faille are 
ideal materials. Taffeta fite iteelf well, but 
taffeta is not a beautiful dress materia), and 
needs gaugings, tucking, and trimmings to make 
it attractive. [tis hardly probable that the new 
fashions will reject the graceful and becoming 
volles, but, all the same, it might be wise to 
avold buying the tempting bargains offered in 
the shops, unless they are to be made up and 
worn at once. 

e%, A beauty of avolle gown was seen lately. 
It was white and very thin and delicate, and was 
made over a foundation slip of checked pink and 
white louisine. White veilings with tiny check 
of red, blue and gray are immensely stylish at 
Newport, where they are worn at the Casino, 
and for afternoon visits and driving. Almost 
the same effect in a dressier way is secured by a 
checked foundation slip. English eyelet em- 
broidery or its counterpart is much used on these 
voile gowns. The eyelet in cotton, linen aud 
other fabrics holds its own as well as any fashion 
this year, and will probably be seen for some 
time. Indeed, it is too expensive to lay aside 
quickly. It costs too much to ever become com- 
mon, which fact alone guarantees it a long life. 

e*, Pongee also retains its favor, although it 
has become rather common. Lovely pongees 
were “closed out” at one establishment for 
thirty-eight cents a yard, and auother for fifty 
cents. At such prices no material can retain ex- 
clusiveness. Printed pongees went well this 
season, and will very likely be more popular next 
summer. A handsome brown pongee with large 
wafer spots of deep cream color was simply made 
with a long, plain skirt, corded and shirred 
around the waist, and a blouse waist with a yoke 
of shirrings. This yoke ran straight across the 
back, and dipped gracefully in the front. The 
sleeves were huge puffs to the elbow where they 
were continued in two puffs and a full double 
ruffie of deep cream, almost coffee-colored lace. 

e*e There are still numbers of beautiful shirt 
waists left in the shops, and it is noted that 
prices have not been reduced very much on the 
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The one great need of humanity } 
clear and definite realization of the . 
which all the human is pervaded Ww 
super-human. There is absolute... 
penetration of two conditions whic), ,...,. 
—not two worlds, but one. ‘Th..:< * 
one life, and its quality, at any — 
moment, is simply a question of de... 
matter of the evolutionary progr... 
tained. Theetherial and the physica 
all inter-blended, and man lives and mo 
ard has his being in each of these .., 
tions. But in proportion as he lives ;,, 
piration and faith and love does he ine g- 
ingly live as an inhabitant of the spiri:.,,, 
universe rather than of the physi <al. * 
the springs of action are in impres 
and impressions are spiritual influences 
By means of the law of telepathy, mind to 
mind flashes its thought. From thos. wi, 
have passed the change called death, and 
those who are still in the Physical body 
these impressions come, and they are 
very definite part of practical living. 

** We see not half the causes of our deeds 

Seeking them wholly in the outer life.” . 
These impressions are for good—or for 
evil—according to the preponderance in the 
nature that receives them. 
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lingerie waists. Embroidered linen waists are “ 

memes down almostto half price in the exclu- ——— — ray —— his 
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low a hand-made yoke of bias bands and Valen- 
ciennes, the bands embellished with knots and 
embroidery. The tucks were graduated, those 
at the top being very narrow. The sleeveshad 
groups of tucks and a deep cuff of lace and em. 
broidered bands. It is surprising how rapidly 
the sleeve is changing. Nearly all the waists in 
this particular window were made with a high, 
tight cuff and full puffs above or near the elbow. 

e*» Beautiful embroidered linen robes in the 
heavy qualities are offered as low as $18.50 
These are real bargains, as they are always good 
style and can usually be matched 1n plain linen 
when alteration becomes necessary. Several 


A man can only, however, believe in him- 
self,—**in his convictions as true, in his 
aspirations as noble ’’—he can only possess 
this fine poise by realizing the unity of his 
life with the divine. “God in man is not 
unnatural, but the absolutely natural.’’ He 
must stand united with his own soul. He 
must stand united with God. 

Now it is true that all life is pervaded 
and filled with the super-human. The 
super-human and the super-natural do not 
imply any startling phenomena that trans- 















































robes of Renaissance lace were in this sale. 

ee Silk shirt-waist suits are being sold at bar. 
gains. Itis not often advisable to buy them at 
any price. No garment has it in itself to look 
more “shoppy” than a shirt-waist suit. ‘They 
are made by the dozens after a single model, aud 
are machine made in every sense of the word. 
Except the best of them they are scanty in cut, 
which is the worst fault a garment can have. 
However, some of the best shops are having 
sales, and some good suits are to be had. At one 
of the large Broadway shops last week verv 
pretty taffeta suits were offered for $17.50. Some 
of these had been as high as $37. They were 
good bargainss but there were only a few of 
them, and at tcn o’clock in the morning the 
choice of them had been disposed of. 

e*, There is no end to the pretty stocks and 
collars in linen, starched and unstarched. The 
stiff collar may be destructive to the beauty of 
the throat, but it enjoys an undiminished popu- 
larity, since no other neckwear is cooler, neater, 
or more convenient. Many variations of the 
plain, mannish collar are seen. Turnover collars 
of fine linen, embroidered with dots, others with 
a line of hemstitching encircling them, or with 
an embroidered edge are very pretty. A collar- 
and-cuff set of heavy linen had a border of French 
knots in delicate shades of green and pink. Ar- 
other had a vine embroidered in dark blue, with 
eyelets, also embroidered in blue, for the tie to 
slip through. This is a feature of the new col- 
lars. AS a rule, the eyelets are made in the 
lower edge of the turnovers, but some have them 
close to the top. A pretty soft collar of heavily 
embroidered linen has eyelets all the way around, 
with a soft ribbon tie run through. Cuffs to 
match are a usual accompaniment 

a®e Many of the collars embroidered in colors 
have atieto match. A low Eton collar with a 
line of crosstitch embroidery for an edge hada 
wide soft tie of red silk. Another with black 
embroidery had a similar tie of soft plaid silk. 
These ties were really scarfs somewhat wider at 
the ends than in the middle, . nd were tied in a 
small bow leaving the ends long and flowing. 

e*, A view of a fashionable bathing beach this 
summer gives one a new idea of what a bathing 
suit should be. The majority of the suits now 
worn are simply shirt-wajst dresses, the skirts 
cut off at the knees, and the sleeves above the 
elbows. Very few suits had big sailor collars to 
get in the way in the water. Waterproof caps to 
match the dress were noticed on many of the 
bathers. Silk seemed to be the favorite material, 
and small checks, black and white, and blue and 
white, ruling. Plain black taffeta suits were ob- 
served. White pearl buttons were prominent in 
the trimmings. Stockings matched the suits ard 
white duck sandals were almost universally 
worn. 

e*e Of the soft stocks and fine linen collar tops 
the variety is great. Embroidered neckbands 
are much liked for hot weather wear. They are 
cool and dainty, but not at all dressy. Prettiest 
of all are the lawn and linen ties with embroid- 
ered or lace-trimmed ends. These have to be 
worn over a foundation stock or a linen collar, 
but they are far from being stiff or mannish 
themselves. 

e*. Leather turnover collars and cnffs area 
fad and are probably doomed to speedy extinc- 
tion. They have a certain chic of their own, 
however, when worn with tweed or: ther tailor 
fabric gowns. Black, red; brown, cream and 
green are the colors obtainable. 

e*, After all, the silk bathing suit, except for 
occasional use,is not to be compared with the 
mohair, alapacas and sicilliannes which are so 
deservedly popular. After taffeta and even the 
softer leaves of silk have been in the water they 
lose much of their beauty and all of their ele- 
gance. The mohairs keep their respectable dis- 
tincthess much better—New York Evening 
Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“*Yhe Church of Christ is the ideal humanity. 
Say not that it leaves‘out the super-human. I 
know no ideal humanity that is not filled and 
pervaded with the super-human. God in man is 
not unnatural, but the absolutely natural. That 
is what the Incarnation makes us know. . . 
The truths of heaven and the truths of earth are 
10 perfect sympathy. . . . The needs of human 


gresses law or sets at defiance the orderly 
forces ; but they imply the natural ona higher 
plane, the human life an advanced round. 
{nto all the lower and the cruder life the 
higher and the finer life pours itself. We 
are, or we should be, aware of this near- 
ness every day. The atmosphere in which 
we live is filled with triends and compan- 
ions and helpers whom we cannot see. The 
psychic body is at a rate of vibration so 
much higher than the physica) eye can 
recognize, that it is thereby unseen, tho’ 
not, indeed, unperceived. For there are 
more subtle senses than the eye and the 
ear, and these take finer cognizance. By 
this cloud of witnesses are we compan- 
ioned. To them can we turn for counsel, 
for guidance. “ Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits?“ Are not they—and we— 
God’s messengers, His co-workers in the 
realm of spiritual forces? If we are not, 
then are our lives very remote from what 
they should be. 

This interecommunion between those in 
the Seen and those in the Unseen is a spirit- 
ual law. It is best achieved by the de- 
velopment of one’s own spiritual power. 
The more subtle senses can be evolved an‘ 
educated. The entire trend of conscious 
life may be so lived on the higher plane 
that the communion with those in the di- 
viner world is the natural, the inevitable, 
experience. And this is to dwell in joy 
and harmony and in the magnetic atmo-- 
phere of inspiration and suggestion. It is 
to find that seeming obstacles are in reality, 
channels conducting us on to the faire: 
future. ‘*The soul is ceaselessly joyfu',” 
and in proportion as one lives the life »! 
the soul,.—in proportion as he unites h: 
spirit with the divine spirit,—does he dwe:: 
in joy and radiance. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 








MODELLING, FIBROUS ORNAMENTAL PLASTE® 
PLAIN PLASTERING, PAPIER MACHE 
AND WOOD CARVING 


ORNAMENTAL 


PLASTER 


’ WORKERS 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO. 


351-355 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 
Tel. 1868-4 Haymarket 
REFERENCES—Providence Inst. for Sa‘ 


Public Libraries of Lynn, Fall Fiver, Providen< 
Majestic, Hollis St. Theatre, and Foyer of Colona 
Theatre, Boston; Union Trust Co., rovidence. 


S L E E Pp WARREN MATTRESS 


Warren’s Pure South American Hair Mattress 
the cleanest, softest and most resilievt mattre:: 
msde. Leng hof service, quality and comfort Cc 
sidered, it is the — ade in two parts, !« 
ticking, .00. Delivered anywhere in New ne 
land, express prepaid. 


Manufacturer 0! 
Charles G. Warren fine Mattress: 
259-261 Main St., Malden Mass. Tel. 24 


ADAMANTINE | 
CLINKER 
FLOORING 


For Stables, Driveways: 
Courtyards, Etc. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION 


FLEMING & CO., Contractors 


123 Liberty St., New York. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





THE BIBD. 


I heard a bird pour out his song, 
As morning skies grew grey, 

And ever sweeter and more strong, 
Rang forth the roundelay. 


It echoed on the dewy air, 
And hearts to gladness stirred, 
As when in eden's leafy bowers, 
Men first its music heard. 


© gentle bird, sing on, sing on, 
And all your hours employ, 

While into life your children born, 
May help you preach of joy. 


Your mate is ever at your side, 
In sober plumage drest, 
You find your pleasures far and wide 
Upon earth’s loving breast. 
Merrimac, Mass. J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


— 
BSe 


A LEGEND. 
There has come to my mind a legend, 
A thing 1 had half forgot, 
And whether I read it or dreamed it, 
Ah, well, it matters not. 
It is said that in heaven at twilight 
A great bell softly swings, 
And man may listen and hearken 
To the wonderful music that rings. 
If he puts from bis heart’s inner chamber 
All the passion, pain and strife, 
Heartaches and weary longings 
That throb ih the pulses of life; 
if he thrusts from his soul all hatred, 
All thoughts of wicked things, 
He can hear in the holy twilight’ 
How the bell of the angels rings. 
And I think there 1s in this legend, 
If we open our eyes to see, 
Somewhat of an inner meaning, 
My friend, to you ana me; 
jet us look in our hearts and question, 
“Can pure thought enter in 
fo a soul if it be already 
The dwelling of thoughts of sin?”’ 
So, then, let us ponder a little, 
Let us look in our hearts, and see 
If the twilight bell uf the angels 
Could ring for you and me. 





—Household. 


a 
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TODAL’S FURBOW. 


Sow the shining seeds of service 
In the furrows of each day, 
Plant each one with serious purpose, 
In a hopeful, tender way. 
Never lose one seed, nor cast it 
Wrongly with an hurried hand; 
Take full time to lay it wisely, 
Where and how thy God hath planned. 





Thus the blessed way of sharing 
With another soul your gains, 
Which, though losing life, you find it 
Yielding fruit on golden plains; 
For the sou! which shows its blessings, 
Great or small, in word or smile, 
Gathers as the Master promised, 
Either here or afterwhile. 


Sow this day the seeds of service 
In some life, as you can spare, 
Bend above the soul you strengthen 
For a moment’s silent prayer. 
Trust that somehow God will nurture 
Deeds which love and faith afford, 
Till the angel bands shall reap them 
Foz the garners of the Lord. 
—Presvyterian Jou nal. 


> 


NOW. 
Have you any cheery greeting? 
Tell it out today; 
While you wait the friend and message 
May have gone away. 


Let the one who sighs for comfort 
Feel a hand grasp true; 

It will cheer the way, and surely 
Can’t impoverish you. 


We are all the time:regretting 
When it is too late, 

And some heavy heart has broken 
While we hesitate. 


Lives are human, though so often 
We disguise our pain; 

Some are hungering for your comfort, 
Give and give again. 

‘ _. H. Shannon, in Christian Advocate. 


a2 
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FRUITION, 
We scatter seeds with careless hand 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
I. weeds that mar the land 
Or helpful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we Say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever past, 
But they'shall last 
To the dread judgment day, 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep thou the one true way, 
In work and play, 
Lest in that world their cry 
Of woe thou hear. 








--Keble. 





GOD KNOWS. 
Through all my lictle dafly cares there is 
One thought that comfort brings whene’er it 
comes. 
’Tis this: “*God knows.” He knows 
Each struggle that my hard heart makes, to 
brin 
My will > His. Often, when night time comes, 
My heart is full of tears, because the good 
That seemed at morn so easy to be done 
Has proved so hard; but then, remembering 
That a kind Father is my judge, I say, 
“ He knows.” And so I lay me down with trust, 
That His good hand will give me needed 
strength 
To better do His work in coming days. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


a 
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BOSE LORE. 





Now since it knows 
My heart so well, 

Would that this rose 
Might speak and tell! 


You could not scorn 
Its winsome grace, 

The blush of morn 
Upon its face. 


Unto your vwn 
You needs must press 
The sweet mouth prone 
To tenderness; 


Then, lip to hip, 

With rapture stirred, 
You might let slip 

The secret word, 


With fragrant kiss 
Interpreting 

The dream of bliss 
The rose would bring. 


Then to your breast 
Take it to be 
Your own heart’s best 
Love-augury— 
A welcome guest— 
To gladden me. 
ae —The Century. 


a 
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Better a smile than a tear or a sigh, 
Better a laugh than a frown, 

Better an upward look to the sky 
Than always a sad look down. 


The joys we find in each little day 
Perhaps may seem few and small, 

But better these little joys, I say, 
Than to have no joys at all. 


Keep faith in the Love that blesses men 
As the sunshine does the sod. 
Let us do our best and trust the rest 
To the Father-heart of God. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 








Tirzeh’s Chimney. 


Five years before when Solomon Green had 
asked Tirzah Hitchcock to become the second 
Mrs. Green, she had tartly refused the honor. “ I 
——— of a beauty,” she had told him, “but 

‘armed-over aff 
———— ection fur me, thank your 

Solomon had reasoned all in vain. 

“ Why, Tirzah,” he pleaded, “it ain’t no ways 
natural fur wimmen to live alone. Every mornin’ 
your chimbly is the furst thing I look at, an’ if. I 
wasn’t to see the smoke a comin’ out of it, I’d be 
Scared to death thinkin’ you was robbed, or 
killed or sunthin’. 

** What’s the use in us keepin’ up two houses 
when one would do jest as well? ” 

Since that time the two had hardly exchanged 
& dozen words. Solomon had not married, 
neither had Tirzah, and now on the night before 
her fortieth birthday she sat looking around her 
orderly little home with the most desolate feeling 
at her heart she had known for years. 

Tomorrow would be her birthday. Mechanic- 
ally she had gone through a few preparations 
for that rather dubious festival. The smallest 
hen from her flock was curled up ready for 
roasting inside the same pan in which her hens 
had been roasted for the last fifteen years. A 
green-apple pie sat on the pantry shelf beside a 
sour-cream spice cake, while a plate of mealy 
tarts was waiting patiently the filling of grape 
jelly to be theirs on the morrow. 

Never before, atthat season of the year, had 
Tirzah’s hens been laying so well. * : 

Her cow had never been known to give so 
large a yield of milk. There were three new 
kittens in the basket behind the kitchen stove, 
and her canary bird was the loudest singer in 
all the village. But forall this Tirzah was not 
Satisfied. 

She had heard that day that the widowec 
cousin, who usually kept house for Solomon 
Green, had unexpectedly married. 

Of course, this was nothing to Tirzah, but still 
—here she sniffed two or three times, and then, 
without a particle of explanation to the aston- 
ished cat, who had come forth demanding her 
allowance of milk, sat down in her cane-seated 
rocker and burst out crying. 

For five minutes she cried, and then she 
dropped her apron and looked guiltily about. 

A thought intruded itself upon her which she 
considered in the light of a secret crime. Over 
aud over again, despite herself, she rehearsed 
Solomon’s proposal; each word as it had been 
spoken, until, suddenly, like the handwriting 
upon the wall, there stood forth these words: 
“Every morning your chimblyjis the first thing 
I look at—”’ 

Had he meant it? Did he still turn his eyes 
with the coming of morning light down the little 
hill which lay between them? Did her lonely 
chimney still claim his thoughtful care? 

Five minutes later the dark plot was formed 
and Miss Tirzah was hurrying about her prepa- 
rations for the night with cheeks that burned 
with fires she had thought long since gone out 
forever. 

The following morning more astonished creat. 
ures there could not be than were the kittens, 
cat, cow, hens and canary of Miss Tirzah Hitch- 
cock. Something, certainly, had gone wrong. 

Six o’clock came, and the stable door was no 
opened by the brisk mistress. Half-past six, and 
still no fire in the kitchen stove. Seven o’clock, 
and no breakfast yet for the mistress and her in- 
dignant dependents. 

Loud and angry rose the protest of Brindle 
from her snug stall, while the old cat and canary 
did their best to stir things up inside. 

Meanwhile, hidden by ‘the parlor curtains, 
crouched Miss Tirzah, wrapped in a huge red 
and green shawl, her heart fluttering between 
shame and dread, while her eyes watched with 
fevered anxiety the house just up the hill. 

Oh! how pitifully foolish now looked her deep- 
laid scheme when faced in the broad light of day. 

Of course,he had forgotten, years ago, to watch 
her chimney. What was it to him now, whether 
she had a fire or not? She would go this very 
minute and build it. She— 

Why, what was that? Some one was coming 
out of Solomon’s front door. Some one—why, it 
was Solomon himself, creeping forth as if he 
nad just been engaged in stealing his own spoons 
and was now making off with them to a place of 
hiding. 

Where was he going? 

The heart of Tirzah stood still for one long and 
nerve-destroying second, then it went on again 
with suck a hammering and commotion beneath 
the red and green shawl that a less plucky 
woman would have fled for the camphor bottle 
on the instant. | 

Solomon was coming down the hill straight 
toward her tiny home. Coming, it is true, not as 
the conquerors come with bold and martial tread, 
but after a timid, slinky fashion cf a man who 
has had his last timid advances in that direction 
scorned. 

When it was certain past all shadow of a doubt 
that he was coming intothe houve, Tirzah, the 
crafty creature, betook herself tothe cane-seated 
rocker, where, wrapped to the chin in the big 
shawl, she waited with palpitating heart for the 
timid knock which at length sounded on the 


oor. 

’ **Come in,“ she then called feebly, at which 
the door was opened cautiously, inch by inch, 
until the entire figure of the middle-aged lover 
was disclosed to view. 

At the sight of Tirzah, bundled up and in the 
armchair, all of his hesitation vanished. 

“ Why, Tirzah, are you took sick?” came in 
the loud, cherry voice which had not sounded in 
the room for five years past. ‘An’ it’s cold 
enough in here to freeze the hair off a dog’s 
back. Let me fix you a fire.”’ 

In a few moments a cheerful fire was roaring 
up the chimney. To be sure, there were more 
chips on the floor than Miss Tirzah would have 
scattered in a twelve-month, and the cat was 
spitting out her indignation in a remote corner 
over an injury done her sleek tail by the heavy 
boot of Miss Tirzah’s new fireman. 

Tirzah, however, noticed neither the chips nor 
the anger of her cat. Not redder than her 
cheeks was the blazing fire, for Solomon had 
taken courage and was sitting beside her, in- 
quiring kind'y when she “was took,” andif he 
shouldn’t go and “ fetch the doctor?” 

* You see, Tirzah,” he said with a guilty laugh, 
“T allers look at your chimbly the fust thing in 
the mornin’—l’ve kinder got into the babit. I 
know you don’t like it, but—eh—why, [irzah, 
woman, whatever ails ye?” 

**Solomon,” cried Tirzah, and she almost 
screamed it in her excitement, * I—I do like it. I 
—oh, Solomon—I didn’t build a fire a purpose.” 

And Solomon— 

Herose then and there and kissed her!—Clara 
Parker, in Housekeeper. 


Douth’s Department. 


THE WILD BEE’S TALE. 


How I lulled a rose with humming 
Gentle ditties iu her ear, 

Then into her bosom coming, 
Rified all the treasure there! 


They may talk of happy heaven, 
Of another world of bliss; 

Were I choice and freedom given, 
I would ask no world but this. 











Have they lawns so wide and sunny? 
Have they such sweet valleys there? 

Are their fields so full of honey? 
What care I for fields of air? 


O’er the broom and furze and heather 
That betuft the mountain side, 

In the sweet sunshiny weather 
Let me here forever glide. 


Let me o’er the woodland wander 
On my wild bassooning wing, 
Let me, as the streams meander, 
Murmur to their murmuring. 


But, if heaven must be, I prythee, 

God of woodlands, grant my prayer: 
Let me bring my woodland with me 

Or find such another there. 

—George Darley, in Littell’s Living Age. 





On a Summer’s Day. 
“I’m afraid you will have to give up your frolic 


tomorrow, Harvey.” 
“ What! the tennis tournament, mother?”’ 
Mother handed him a letter which he read 








with an expression of dismay spreading and 
deepening on his face. 

“1 don’tthink it seems fair,” he said half com- 
plainingly as he laid it down. “ I’ve been antici- 
pating that ever since we came here, and now to 
think this,” giving the lettey a flirt,‘ should cut 
in on the very day. Can’t it be fixed any way, 
mother? You're great for fixing things and get- 
ting folks out of wriggles.” 

But mother’s face showed a regretful convic- 
tion that she saw no way out of this wriggle. 

“‘ There is no one but you to take the girls.” 

Harvey unwillingly assented. 

“* And we can never forget the way they enter- 
tained us last summer.’”’ 

Andto this Harvey assented heartily. Bright 
in his memory remained all the efforts for his 
pleasure, the constant, unselfish reaching out for 
everything to make up a delightful visit. 

The complication was simply this: Harvey 
and his mother were making a short stay beside 
alake, the shores of which were bordered with 
cottages, hotels and boarding-houses, pedpled 
with summer pleasure seekers. On the other 
side of the lake was a large hotel at which a 
tennis tournament, with many accompaniments of 
music, feastings, and merry company dear to the 
heart of a boy, was to be held. It was reached 
by a steamboat which took an every-day course 
around the lake. 

Just now had come a letter to tell that two 
young girl cousins were coming to them for aday 
or two, and would depend on Harvey to drive 
with them to a picnic to take place in a different 
direction. They were the more anxious to ai- 
tend this by reason of its being their only oppor-" 
tunity to meet some friends who expected to be 
present. 

“The picnic is in the afternoon. There 
wouldn’t be any object in your going over to 
the Metropole in the morning,” suggested his 
mother. 

“No, the real time is in the afternoon. It 
would be too much of a wrench to come away.” 

Harvey accepted the situation with his best 
grace. His cousins came in the evening, and in 
the morning he proposed to them to go with 
him down to the landing at which the boat was 
to touch on her way to the Metropole. He had 
a note which he wished to deliver on the boat, 
explaining his absence to friends he had hoped 
to meet at the tournament. 

It came, all flags, streamers, band, noise and 
merriment. Throngs of pleasure-seekers crowded 
its decks. Excusing himself to his cousins, 
Harvey ran up the gang-plank, returning after a 
lively chat with boys he had met on board. 

As he again set foot on the dock, he was met 
by a lady from one of the near-by cottages. 

“O Harvey,” she said with an anxious face, 
“have you seen anything of Kollo? He ran up 
on the boat just as it came in—he wanted to see 
it—and—now its eems ready to put out, and—oh, 
dear!—I don’t see him anywhere! Oh, yes—there 
be is—away up in the wheel-house.”’ 

Harvey waited to hear no more, but darted 
over the gang-plank, and made his way, some- 
what hindered by the crowds, to the wheel- 


house. 

“Come, Rollo, the boat’s going,” he cried, 
seizing him by the hand. 

But the spoiled boy laughingly resisted. 

“1 want to see him turn the wheel,” he said. 

* Quick, Rollo—’’ 

He half yielded, half held back, rendering it 
dificult for Harvey to make way. Down below 
preparations for a start were going on, and Har- 
vey at length picked up the boy, and,holding him 
under his arm, would probably have reached the 
gang-plankiu time; but the small rascal wriggled 
himself free, and with a laugh ran toward the 
other end of the boat. Harvey pursued him; but, 
as again he pressed his way, he percsived that 
it was too late. Already the glancing water was 
widening between the boat and the dock. 
Hastening to the rail, Rollo, a little frightened 
now making no resistance, Harvey caught sight 
cf the distressed face of Rollo’s mother. He held 
up the boy in his arms, shouting,— 

“*T’ll take good care of him.” 

Then he waved his hat to his cousins, whose 
looks of perplexed questioning were plainly visi- 
ble. No one on shore had been able to see 
clearly what was going on on the crowded boat. 
Rollo’s mother, flustered and fidgety, turned to 
her friends. 

**Why—I didn’t know Harvey was going over.” 

“IT don’t believe he intended to,’? was the 
answer. “I think the boat went before he was 
able to get off.” 

‘Perhaps he was glad to be carried off against 
his will,” said another. ‘I know his very heart 
was set on going over to the tournament.” 

The cousins heard it all, and then, hurt and 
bewildered, went backto Harvey’s mother. 

“Gone on the boat!” was her dismayed ex- 
clamation in answer to what they had to tell. 
“ Why, I can scarcely believe it, dears. Iam so 
sure heintended to spend the day with you. Tell 
me exactly how it was.” 

There was little more to tell,and Mrs. Lee’s 
heart sank. Could it be that, after all that had 
been said, Harvey should nave taken advantage 
of the peculiar circumstances to allow himself to 
be carried away to the merry-making in which he 
had so longed to participate? But no, Harvey 
was not that kind of a boy. 

“TI am sure it was accidental,” she said. 
“Harvey would not have gone of his own ac- 


” 

But it was easy to perceive that his cousins did 
not agree witb her, notwithstanding their polite 
efforts to conceal it. 

And she could not quite find excuse for him. 
She could not conceive ot any good reason for 
his going if he had been determined on staying. 
Had he at the last moment availed of a pretext 
and weakened in his resolution to do the only 
right thing? It was a heavy morning for Har- 
vey’s mother. She proposed other arrangements 
for sending the girls to the picnic, but they as- 
sured her of their desire to remain with her 
rather than go with strangers. 

Harvey’s breath was at first taken away at 
finding himself in such an unlooked-for predica- 
ment. By making an unseemly fuss he might 
have succeeded in being put off; but, as he re- 
flected on the propriety of this, the distance from 
the shore widened. 

He was at first full of dismay. He thought of 
his mother and her surprise and perplexity, of 
his cousins and their disappointment, and was 
sorry. But this, naturally, Harvey being a boy, 
and a very real boy, full of a healthy love of 
sport and excitement, was succeeded by a desire 
to make the most of an opportunity which came 
unsought. 

“J wouldn’t have disappointed mother and 
the girls for anything, and they know it. Of 
course, they know exactly how it was, and that 
Icouldn’t help it. And, as I am in for it, I’m 
going to have all there is in it.” 

He was pleased, now that he had time to 
look about. him, at finding a goodly number of 
his friends on the boat. The morning was 
bright, the very ideal of the opening of an ideal 
day, the ride a delightful one. Only the feeling 
of regret concerning those he had left inter- 
fered with his enjoyment. 

‘“*What! You here, Harvey? Why, you told 
me on the dock less than half an hour ago that 
you were not going.” 

“[ thought sothen. My being here is anew 
development. I had other plans for the day. 
Didn’t you see my skirmish with that small 
boy?” poiating to Rollo, whom he had seated 
where he could have a good view of all that went 
on, with strict injunctions not to stir. 


‘‘No. I was watching some sail-boats.” 

Harvey gave a laughing account of the occur- 
rences which had led to his beingan unexpected 
passenger on the boat. 

“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said hisfriend. “ But, it your other en- 
gagement was anything of importance, you can 
get back before noon, you know.” 

** How can I?” 

““We stop at Birch Bark landing in half an 
hour. There’s arallroad station near there, and 
a train due that will take you round the end of 
the lake and land you at the station near your 
house in twenty minutes.” 

“You're sure of that, are you?” 

“gure. We've been here since early spring, 
and I know every train and every boat. But 
can’t you goon anyway? We’re going to have a 
rare time, you know.” 

 J--think not.” 

But Harvey turned away and considered 
deeply. 

“J wish—that he hadn't told me.” He was 
ashamed of the wish. But the two sides of the 
perplexing situation pressed very heavily. 

How he longed to go on and take in all the 
pleasures of the day! It was far:more dificult to 


‘of surprise and pleasure, mingled perhaps with a 





relinguish them now that he had them in pros 
pect than when he had before quietly given up. 
And—he could keep himself right with mother 
and his cousins. He had been led tuto this not 
of his own seeking. And it was almost certain 
that they never would know ;of his having had. 
the opportunity of getting back early. 

But—he had never deceived his mother, aud 
she trusted him. Would he begin now? Would 
the delights of the day compensate for the 
shadow which it would cast on his heart,—the 
shadow of a deliberately committed wrong, a de 
scent from his high ideal of both the letter and 
the spirit of all that was high-minded and honor- 
able in boyhood? 

The boat was slowing for the turn in at Birch 
Bark landing. He turned sharply around. 

“*Come, Rollo.” 

ae Where? ” 

“We get off here.” 

** What for?” . 

** So that we can go home.” 

“TI don’t want to go home! I won’t! I won’t! 
I want to stay on the boat! I won't go!” 

“Rollo!” Harvey took firm grip of his arm. 
“You've given trouble enough this morning. If 
you don’t come straight along with me without 
making any trouble, I’ll thrash you.” 

The small embodiment of self-will probably rec- 
ognized in the grasp, with its accompaniment 
of eye and voice, something which was lacking in 
his mother’s dealings with him. After an inquir- 
ing look at Harvey’s face, he Submitted with a 
subdued whimper, and was led off the boat. 

It was a little hard to see the aggregate of 
music and merriment put out again. But, as ae 
vey waited at the station, his heart, gradually 
clearing itself from indecision and regrets’ 
lightened with a light which bore no shadow of 
regret. 

“Well, I’m ustin time.” 

He stood quietly at the door of the room in 
which the home party were lunching, smiling as 
the surprised faces turned toward him. 

* Why, Harvey! Isit you?” «an expression 


touch of self-reproach, in view of unjustified 
harsh judgment, spread over the two young 
faces. 

“Oh, my dear boy! Why, how did you get 
here? And how was it ”— 

** I was trying to get Rollo Wilson off the boat 
and he made such a fuss I was kept on when it 
started. Then I learned of a train which would 
bring me back, so here I am.” 

And, reading in his mother’s kindly eye her un- 
spoken, warm appreciation of his action, her 
supreme joy and comfort in him, Harvey, putting 
it in the scale against the merry-making, saw the 
pleasure-boat and all to which it was leading 
touch the beam.—Sydney Dayre, in Christian 
Register. 








Brilliants. 


My praise can only breathe itself in prayer; 
My prayer can only lose itself in Thee. 
Dwell Thou forever in my heart and there, 
Lord, I shall sup with Thee and Thou with me. 
—Edward Henry Bickersteth. 


Go down where other lives are sad, 
With a touch of tender grace; 
Carry with you heart and feeling, 
And a smile upon your face; 
Leave the little helps which brighten. 
And the little acts which lighten 
The life less blessed than thine. 


Do not wait for large adventure, 
For each day of life doth hold 
The plastic form of some small deed, 
Which you in turn may mould. 
The world has need of such as soothe. 
And waits for those whose touch can smooth 
The trying cares from out the day. 
e —Public Ledger. 


Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 

The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us, make 

A man more precious than the gold of Ophir. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





“ A pocketful of sunshine 
Can make the world akin, 
And lift a load of sorrow 
From the burdened backs of sin; 
Diffusing light and knowledge 
Through thorny paths of life; 
It gilds with silver lining 
The storm clouds of strife.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Gems of Thought. 


....Be patient even with the irritating idiosyn- 
crasies and the offensive mannerisms that are 
found in almost every one with whom we come 
in contact. Be patient with the peculiarities, 
especially if they are non-essentials in reference 
to the honesty and noble characteristics of a 
man. Be patient, especially because wrong 
types of marked individuality, if harnessed in 
the right way, will often mean great success for 
us and for those whom it is our privilege to in- 
fluence.—Frank De Wit: Talmage. 

.--- You may take the Lord’s promise for vic- 
tory in the end; that shall not fail; but do not 
promise yourself ease in the way, for that wil 
not hold.—Robert Leighton. , 

....Universal peace can come only with the 
universal republic.—Immanuel Kant. 

....1f you would reform the world fiom its 
errors and vices, begin by enlisting the mothers. 
—C. Simmons. 

.*.What we do upon agreat occasion will 
probably depend upon what we already are; 
what we are will be the result of previous years 
of self discipline under the grace of Christ or of 
the absence of it.—Henry P. Liddon. 

....It’s easy finding reasons why other people 
should be patient.—George Eliot. 

...-He who is ¢rue to the best he knows today 
will know a better best tomorrow.—Charles Gor- 
don Ames. 

.... We cannot ask a better point of leverage 
from which tu move our little fragment of the 
world toward truth and goodness than the point 
on which we have ,been placed. All that made 
saints and heroes of old strong and full of trust is 
as near to us as it was to them.—Henry Wilder 
Foote. 

...-Life our battleground, ¢eath our release; 
cares and sorrows upon earth, repose in heaven 
—of these we all have heard. But do we really 
grasp the thought that in our death and judg- 
ment we are confronted with new opportunity ?— 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

...-"*» or your heath, keep out in the open air 
as much as possible; for your religion, keep 
faith in your neighbor; and for your mental ad- 
vancement, keep up the practice of engaging in 
conversation each day some one whom you know 
to be your superior.—Edward Everett Hale. 


Rotes and Queries. 


CURRANT SHRUB.—‘‘ Young Housekeeper ”’: 
Currant shrub is an old favorite. Either red or 
black currants are used, and in either case the 
fruit is heated until the juice runs freely. 
Squeeze in a jelly bag, and to each quart of the 
liquid allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Stir until the sugar is dissolved, and when the 
mixture is cold, add the beaten whites of two 
eggs and a few slices of cucumber. Serve ina 
tall glass pitcher, half filled with shaved ice. 

ELECTRICITY ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAIL- 
ROAD.—“R. W. J.”: That the Trans-Siberian 
railway isfar from satisfactory, judged accord- 
ingto modern standards of engineering, is no 
secret, and its usefulness ts limited by light rails 
bad grades, aud lack of water at suitable points, 
which prevents the running of fast and heavy 
trains. Aside from its present military impor- 
tance, there is every indication that in the near 
uture there will be a largely increased immigra- 
tion to Siberia, and, consequently, greater traffic, 
both passenger and freight. To make the road 
suitable for high speed and heavy trains neces- 
sary for econgmical operation with increased 
traffic would involve great expense, conse- 
quently Count A. F. Lubienski has urged the 
desirability of adopting electric traction, at 
least for some sections, as -preferable to rebuild- 
ingthe line. As the electric locomotives would 
be smaller, with their axles independent of each 
other, high speeds could be maintained even on 
curves with the present light rails, while by in- 
creasing the number of locomotives or motor- 
cars and the number of trains the present grades 























could be ascended readily. The water supply 
would not be so pressing & question, as central 


rivers, and the current tran 
line at high tension in —————— — 
ADMISSION TO MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS.— 
VisiToR”: The number of admissions .to the 
Museum in.the month of May, 1904, was 19,396; in 
ude, 11,886. Last year thé numbers were 22,973 
and 20,919 On the nine Sundays that fell this 
year in these two months, 13,753 visitors entered 
the Museum, as against 17,578 on nine Sundays 
in 1903. The total number of visitors from Jan. 
1 to June 30 was 121,440 in 1904 and 142,889 iu 1903. 


Popular Science. 


—— he latest system of transmitting pictures 
by wire—that of Professor Korn of | crag 
claims « vacuum-light recelver a5 an important 
advance. Two hollow cylinders, one at the trans- 
mitting station and one at the receiving station, 
are rotated synchronously. The film carrying 
the picture to be sent Is placed on the first cylin- 
der, and a ray of light concentrated from a 
Nernst lamp is passed through it to a selenium 
cell in the interior. The fine pencil of light de- 
scribes a spiral of short pitch, the light and shade 
of the picture causing the selenium cell to pro- 
duce variations in an electric current passing to 
the receiver. The cylinder at the receiving end 
is covered with a photographic film, and a pencil 
of light from a vacuum lamp—fluctuating with 
the variations of the electric current—describes 











}* Spiral registering the light and shade of the 


Original picture. A photozraph is transmitted in 
half an hour, five hundred words of writing in 
about an hour. 

—Sugar has been used for extreme emacia- 
tion by M. Toulouse, a French physician, with 
sumewhat unexpected results. It was given as 
an addition to ordinary diet or milk diet, and in 
quantity ranging from 13 to ten ounces per day. 
The patients gained in weight from the begin- 
ning of the treatment. The increase was often 
more than the weight of the sugar and averaged 
34 ounces per day, while it sometimes reached a 
pound or more. Some patients were seventy-five 
or one hundred pounds heavier at the end of a 
few months. No gastric fermentation or dis- 
orders of digestion were set up, as theury would 
lead one to expect would be the case, and sugar 
was proven to have great valueas a remedy for 
emaciation, even with impaired digestion. 

——A new Swiss wa chcontains a tiny hard rub- 
ber phonograph plate which calls out the hours 
loud enough to be heard twenty feet away. Sen- 
timent can be added by having the words 
recorded on the plate in the tones of a dear 
friend—as those of a man’s wife or children. 

——The amount of albumen necessary in man’s 
food has been proven by French physiologists to 
be much less than has been supposed. From 
three to five ounces daily was once thought to be 
required, but later investigators found that 24 
and even 1} ounces would suffice. In the new 
experiments, continued for thirty-eight days, the 
real need was shown tobe less than an ounce 
per day. 

——The accelerometer, designed for measuring 
the power exerted in starting a train and to indi- 
cate the proper speed for curves, is the invention 
of F. M. Gilley, a teacher of physics. It consists 
essentially of two glass vessels connected by a 


| tube and containing liquid, such as mercury and 


a redalcohol. As the train starts, the liquid 
passing from the forward glass to the rear one— 
shown by suitable graduations—indicates the 
force exerted, and in the same way the insiru- 
ment, when placed on its side, makes evident 
the jerk or centrifugal force in rounding a curve. 








G. A. BR. ENCAMPMENT, AUG. 15-20. 
Besten’s Big Preparations. 


Beautiful Seuvenir and Guide-Beook 
Free. 

Boston’s big summer month this year will be 
August. Over one hundred thousand visitors 
are expected during the G. A. R. Encampment 
August 15th to 20th. Fourteen years ago about 
forty thousand appeared in line, presenting one 
of the grandest parades ever witnessed. This 
year’s program is just as elaborate; the parade 
will be the striking feature; but then all Boston 
will be “ablaze” with various entertainments 
for the “‘ vets”’; and a grand water carnival will 
be held at Charles River. Accompanying visitors 
will find their chief delight in roaming around 
Boston’s historic and famous haunts and the 
interesting nearby cities and towns, such as 
Salem, Medford, Lexington, Concord, etc., where 
there are so many reminders of revolutionary 
events and G€olonial history. The homes and 
abodes of Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Holmes, and other literary per- 
sonages will receive many callers. 

For the benefit of all interested, a handsome 
souvenir and guide-book has been issued by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. It contains forty-eight 
pages of interesting descriptive reading matter, 
telling all of Boston’s places of. interest and at- 
tractions, also about sixty half-tone cuts of his- 
toric monuments and landmarks in or near Bos- 
ton. The cover contains a handsome reproduc- 
tion in colors of the G. A. R, official badge on 
a white background surrounded by, a beautiful 
green wreath ona blue setting. The lower por- 
tion of the cover Is black with red lettering. 

This book gives all necessary Information in 
regard to the Encampment and is a delightful 
souvenir. It will be mailed free to any address 
upon receipt of a postal card by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston. 


The Best Farm Pewer. 

Despite the introduction of steam and gasoline 
engines on the farm, horse-power machines have 
steadily grown in favor. Experience has shown 
that they are the simplest, cheapest and easiest 
way todo a large part of the farm work, and the 
farmer has been quick to recognize their utility. 

One of the oldest and best known makes of 
horse-power machines are those patented by A. 
W. Gray’s Sons, of Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Their powers .are made for one, two and three 
horses, and are noted for their light draft and 
durability. These powers are very useful for 
threshing, churning, cutting fodder, sawiqg wood, 
running separators, cider and grist milis. The 
firm issues an interesting catalog showing the 
value of their horse powers to the farmer, that is 
replete with useful information. A copy of this 
catalog will be mailed free to any reader who 
writes the makers. 


Premetion. 


August 1, 1904, the headquarters of Mr. W. A. 
Moyer, Agent, Land and Industrial Department, 
Southern Railway and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
was transferred from No, 228 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass., to the National Shoe and Leather 
Baok Building, 271 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
where Mr. Moyer will be glad to see or hear 
from prospectors for factory locations, invest- 
ments, farms, timber, mineral and other land, 
etc., in the States of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Southern Indiana and 
Southern Illinois. 











Home Dressmaking. 
af ime by Wav Mapten. 
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4797 Blouse Waist. 4738 uizl’s Costume 
32 to 40 bust. 8 to 14 yrs. 


Blouce Waist. 4797. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Ling rie waist: made with lace insertion are among 
the s: artest of all smart things and are charming for 
wear with the jacket suit in cool weather as well as 
during the warmer season. This one is dainty in the 
extreme and combines Persian lawn with Valen- 





materials 
and al the prety simone sae With, Washable fabric 
+ 80 much in vogue, are 
Sppropriate, while the yoke can be made of all-over 


or of the 
preferred. in any way that may be 


The waist consists of the fittea lin'ng, that can be 


yoke collar with the full refene~ er 
sleeves. Both 
sleeves are tucked in groups voy pestien of tne. 
these groups trim 
plied. The yoke is Carefully fitted and oe 
dered trausparent by cutting the ‘lining away be- 
Th material 
Bi, - Son of required for the medium 
— aie ore hs — wide. 33 yards 77 inches wide 
——— peter bar, with 8 yards of insertion 
The pattern, 4:97. is cut ins 
jure. 


4-in-h bust meas zee for 032, 36, 36, 38 and 





Girl's Costume. 4 
Freeks that are pre 798. 
time are always in deman 


that are full and 


dation, wh 
joined to the yoke whe ened. an te e008. 
m it 
are fu'l and ample, with ai omitted. The sleeves 


Collar falls well over th 
e si 
shoulder line of the 
season. Theskirt is five 
—— at its upper edge and joined to the ae 
= e clo.ing is made invisibly at the back, , 
Be > ram of material required for the medium 
—* —*88 on al inches wide, 5&8 yards 42 
ches wide, with 9 
insertion and t — 
po 83 yards of emb oldery to trim as illus- 
The pattern, 4792, 1 
12 and 115 ears of age. 


ight cuffs,ani the yoke 
eeves, giving the broad 


s cut in sizes for girls of 8, 1¢, 








4799 Shirred Walkin 
& 4800 Child’ 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. ~2to8 * 


Shirre d Walking Sairt. 4799. 
The skirt that just clears tne ground is a well-de 
pense favorite and is eminently fashionable in all its 
- fons. The model illustrated is adapted to all 
—— Soft enough to allow of shirring and suits 
oth the costume and the odd skirt. As shown, how- 
ever, itis made of bleached Shantung pongee with 
applique of cream represe lace. The box-plaited ef- 
fect at the lower edge is a Special feature and one 
js is much to be des red, while the shirrings con 
—— = over the bips and produce a yoke 
without undue bulk, 1 
jes ie »Masinuch as fashionable 
The skirt is ¢ rcular. cut in on 
: e piece, and is ar- 
rar ged over a foundation yuk 
phe atta yuke to whi h the shir rings 
The quantity of material re 
quired for the medi 
size is 9} yards 21 iaches wide, 73 yards 27 pom 
wide or 44 yards 44 inches wide, with :} yards of appli 
— to trim as illustrated. 
he pattern, 4799, is cut in siz 
and 30-inch waist measure. —————— 


Child’s Coat. 4800. 
Plaitea coats always are becomin to littl 

are as comfortable to the young — —* a 
fashionable. This one is peculiarly desirable, and in- 
cludes an oddly shaped collar that extends over the 
shoulders in the manner always becoming to childish 
figures. As illustrated, it is made of pongee trimmed 
with fancy braid, but taffeta and light weight cloth 
a e equally appropriate, and liren is in vogue for the 
— coats of summer use. 

e Coat consists of fronts and back wit 
and sleeves. Both fronts and back are —* ws an 
that are pressed flat for their entire length, but those 
at the front also are stitched with corticelli silk to 
give a tuck effect. The sleeves are the favorite ones 
with greater fullness at the wrists than at the shoul 
ders. and the collar finishes the neck. The closing is 
* in regulation style. 

e quantity of material required for th 
size (6 years) is 3gyards 21 inches wide, — 
inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with 2 yards 
— to trim as illustrated. 

@ pattern, 4800, is cut in siz 
——— es for girls of 2,4, 6 
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4801 Blouse Waist, 4802 Fichu Collarette, 
32 to 40 bust. 3mall, Medium,,. Large. 


Bieuse Waist. 4801. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The demand for blouse waists kuows no limit, and 
now and attractive variations are ever being offered. 
This one is awong the latest and includes a novel 
feature in the pretty stole collar which trims the 
waist. As illustrated, the material is white Persian 
lawn, the trimming Msértion of embr. idery edged 
with that of lace. Wit&?the waist is worn a fancy 
stock and tie that are adjusted over the plain fuanda- 
tion The model is an eminently simple one, in shirt- 
waist style, and allows of being bloused at the back 
or drawn down snugly as may be preferred. It also 
may be lined or unlined, as the material renders ad- 
visable.so becoming available for silk and woo! as 
well as washable fabrics. 

The waist consists of the fitted foundation, fronts 
and back. The back 1s plain and gathered at the 
waist line, but the fronts are tucked from the shoul- 
ders for a portion of their length ani finished at the 
front with aregulation box plait. The stole collar 
is arranged over the waist on indicated lines and can 
be made from a variety of trimmings. All-over 
edged with banding is always attractive and the ma- 
terial itself trimmed is often better than anything 
more elaborate. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yaids 27 inches 
wide or 23yards 44 inches wide, with 14 yards of em- 
broidered insertion and 3} yards of lace to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 4801, is cut In sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Fichu Collarette. 48028. 

Collarettes of all sorts are much in demand and 
make ideal little shoulder wraps that add grace and 
charm at the same time that they mean slight 
warmth. This one is peculiarly attractive and takes 
the fichu form so much in vogue. As illustrated it is 
made of net banded with ribbon applied to form dia- 
monds, and fs finished with frills and ties of chiffon, 
also ribbon banded. It can, however be made from 
one material or from various combinations. The 
cape portion of silk, the frills of chiffon or net makes 
ove that always is attractive, and many others might 
be suggested. 

The collarette consists of the’ cape, two frills and 
thescarf The upper frill is applied over the cape 
on indicated lines, the lower is attached to its edge 
and passes over the upper ends of the scarf, so giving 
@ peculiarly full and desirable effect at the front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4gyards 21 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide, with § yards of any width for the cape and 60 
yards of ribbon to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4902, is cut in three sizes, small, corre- 
sponding to 34, medium. corresponding to 38 and 
large corresponding to 42-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o- 
any pattern 1 on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or. postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, abd size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassacR “WETTS PL¢ vem 
man, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


The West Virginia Agricultural. College 
Experiment Station gives the following as 





a suitable treatment for wounds on a 


horse: 
Every wound or sore on the horse should 


be washed daily with an antiseptic solution. 
If this is done the wound will heal quicker 
than if left alone, and there will be no dan 
ger of the sore getting worse and finally 
causing the death of the animal. 

The best antiseptic “solutions are made 
from the coal-tar preparations, carbolic 
acid, eto. These may be mixed with water 
in the proportion of one to eight. If these 
are not handy, borax used in the water or 
sprinkled on the wound immediately after 
washing it isa very good antiseptic. 

Wounds are made worse by germs which 
enter the sore and commence destroying 
the animal tissues. They increase very 
rapidly, and unless an antiseptic is used 
they will cften cause another disease which 
may end fatally, such as lockjaw or tetanus. 
A valuable horse under my observation 
died of lockjaw caused by a gravel stone. 
The stone caused the foot to break at the 
heel, just above the hoof, and pus was dis- 
charged. ‘The owner did not cleanse the 
wound with an antiseptic solution, simply 
because other horses that had been gravelled 
have got well witbout this extra trouble; 
consequently tetanic germs entered the sore 
and caused lockjaw, which resulted in 
death. 

It is always well to remember that, though 
@ wound may get well without cleansing, it 
will get well much quicker if it is cleansed. 
and the man today who does not use anti- 
septics when needed will sooner or later be 
reminded of what he should have done 
when it is too late. 








Big Hay Crops ‘and Rotation. 


A real eye-opener to most hay farmers is 
a visit to the Rhode Island experiment 
farm, where, as at the present time, the re- 
markable effects of special manuring and 
rotation may be studied in the crop in the 
field and during harvest. 

THE SOIL OF THE FARM 

is of a character quite common throughout 
New England, a fine, compact, medium dark 
loam, neither particularly heavy nor light, 
and of moderate fertility. The same soil 
in adjoining farms produces this year in 
somewhat rundown mowings about three- 
fourths of.a ton to the acre, apparently, 
while some of the college land produces 
over four tons per acre. On the other hand 
some of the same land which has been pur- 
posely kept with manure or fertilizer for 
many years is now unable to produce any- 
thing of value. Looking over the various 
results on the scores of little fields mostly 
of one-tenth acre each, the conclusion 
might be ventured that the difference in 
productiveness of hay and forage crops ap- 


Plot 4, third year in grass. 





PART .UF THE SIX YEARS’ ROTATION AT KINGSTON, R. I. 





periment, after the grain. was well tillered, 
asmall application of nitrate of soda was 
made. This is now omitted. Each s c 
ceeding spring the land is top-dressed with 
chemical manures, usually sometime be- 
tween April 15 and May 1. 
Thus we have corn, potatoes, rye followed 
by three years of grass. The most signifi- 
cant thing about this rotation as seen this 
season is the fact that the grass is fully as 
heavy as it was last year, and seems niostly 
timothy. The grass has done so well, in 
fact, that Dr. Wheeler will try a new seven- 
year rotation, leaving the soil in grass four 
years. If,as seems likely, the land can be 
kept producing three tons or more of choice 
timothy for four years by aid of top-dress- 
ing, the value of the suggestion to the pro- 
ducer of market hay is evident, particu- 
larly when it is bornein mind that at the be- 
ginning of the rotation the land would pro- 
duce hardly five hundred pounds of hay per 
acre. 

PAID AND IMPROVED THE SOIL. 
In other words run-down soil has been 
made very productive, while at the same 
time producing paying crop. The details 
of this rotation have all been carefully 
worked out in several pages of tables, 
showing each year’s cost for fertilizers, 
seed labor, etc., and the crop shows a fair 
net profit above all costs. One of the illus- 
trations shows lots in the fifth and sixth 
years of this rotation side by side. It will 
be noticed that the grass is about as heavy 
the third year in grassas it is the second 
year. Itisalso of about the same quality 
as a large proportion of timothy. It shows, 





pear, first of‘all,a matter of the amount 
and kind of fertilizer or manure, and also, 
toalesser degree, a result of various rota- 
tions and methods of seeding and cultiva- 
tion. But given plenty of fertilizer and the 
big crop is usually there. Even the old 
mowings have been kept up toa big yield 
of liberal topdressing. 
' '. DOES IT PAY TO FERTILIZE 

the. crops liberally and expensively? Yes: 
Dr. Wheeler reckons the cost of the big hay 
crops at about $5 per ton, a figure, which, 
of course, shows a good profit, particularly 
at the high prices for which hay has been 
sold of late years. 


ina pictorial way, how plenty of chemical 
top-dressing will keep the renovated soil in 
grass of full quantity and quality. Itisan 
exhibit very encouraging to the owner of a 
good, but run-down farm. 

THE MODIFIED TERRY ROTATION. 
Another interesting rotation may be 
called a New England edition of T. B. 
Terry’s well-known potatoes, winter wheat, 
clover rotation. Dr. Wheeler merely sub- 
titutes winter rye for wheat. The clover 
seed is among the growing rye very early 
in the spring. This quick rotation is good 
for those who make a specialty of potatoes 
and wish to improve the land rapidly at 


The Moe gs of fertilizing the little field |the same time. Dairy farmers would natu- 


are varied in order to test the effects of 
the varioys chemicals. First we come to 
four one-tenth acre lots all manured with 
some forms: of potash and nitrogen, but 
varying in the source of phosphoric acid, 
the idea being to find the best source of 
phosphoric acid. Plot one has 302 pounds 
basic slag meal, 391 peunds nitrate of soda 
and 292 pounds muriate of potash. Plot 
two has 229 pounds ground bone and same 
as plot one in nitrogen and potash. Plot 
three has phosphoric acid supplied in 
Peruvian guano, aod plot four has 36) 
pounds acid phosphate with potash and 
nitrogen sam2 as the ot plots. The 
crop was extremely heavy ana apparently 
about equal on all the plots, but in this and 
other experiments the indications are 
slightly in favor of slag meal and the acid 
phosphate as sources of phosphoric acid. 
HOW MUCH OF A KIND? 

Next came two lots both without phos- 
phoric and having nitrate of soda and three 
hundred-pounds muriate of potash and the 
other nitrate of soda and four hundred 
pounds muriate of potash, the attempt being 
to find how much potash can be profitably 
used on soils of this kind, Evidently the 
larger application does not increase the 
crop enough to pay for the extra cost. In 
fact the three hundred pound application is 
probably above the profitable limit. The 
regularjformula used here for top-dressing 
grass contains only two hundred pounds of 
muriate of potash, with 350 pounds nitrate 
of soda and$five hundred pounds acid phos- 
phate. This is the application that has 
brought up soils on which it has been used 
to an averageof fully four tons per acre. 
The increased cost has been made up many 
times over in the greater value of the crop. 

Two other plots are being used ina sim- 
ilar way to test the most profitable amount 
of phosphoric acid to beapplied. These ex- 
periments in addition to others previously 
made, indicate about five hundred pounds 
acid phosphate, or its equivalent, as about 
the limit for profit for grass on such soils. 

A VERY{INTERESTING FEATURE 


at this part of the farm is the area devoted 
to study of crop rotations. The object was 
mainly to show whether the right kind of a 
rotation would improve the land at a profit 
by use of chemical fertilizers. The results 
have been remarkable. Rotations are started 
on sod. If there is no sod, it pays to have 
one before trying to raise a hoed crop. 
Thus in bringing up an old pasture, for in- 
stance, on which the sod is next to nothing, 
Dr. Wheeler recommends first some sowed 
erop, like Hungarian, buckwheat or rye to 
be plowed under for a starter rather than to 
try to begin with a hoed crop. The rota- 
tions vary from three to six yearsin length. 
A GOOD ROTATION. 

One of the most successful is the six-year 
rotation, the plan of which is to plow the 
grass plot in the spring, apply the manures 
and thoroughly harrow them into the soil. 
Indian corn is then planted in the hill or 
drill without further manuring. The sec- 
ond year potatoes are planted. All of the 
chemical manures for the potatoes are now 
applied in the drill, though at first a con- 
siderable portion of them was sown broad- 
cast. To this latter fact-may be attributed, 
in part, some of the smull crops early in the 
course of the rotation. After the removal 
of the potato crop the land is seeded to win- 
ter rye, timothy, and redtop without further 
manuring. The next March common red 
clover seed is sown, preferably upon a 
light snow. In the early years of the ex- 


rally prefer the longer rotations as requir- 
ing less plowing and seeding. Those who 
have silos must grow corn, which would 
then come first in the rotation, making it 
corn, potatoes, rye, clover. 

‘Said Professor Wheeler of the six-year 
rotation : : 

“It is believed, if this rotation is begun 
at the right point, if the new potato formula 
is used and in such a manner that the ma- 
terial shall all be applied in the drill, if the 
new formula for grass is employed in place 
of the old one, and if all the seeds are 
properly tested before their use, that it may 
be possible to renovate and maintain the 
fertility of most of our Rhode Island soils 
solely by the use of artificial manures; and 
that this may be done at a good profit. 
Having carried through one course of the 
rotation, the prospects are that the profits 
are likely to continue far better in all sub- 
sequent courses of the rotation, provided 
the relative values of the crops and manures 
remain the same.”’ a 

The new grass formula mentioned has 
been given previously in this article. The 
potato formula for an acre is two hundred 
pounds nitrate soda, 275 pounds high-grade 
blood, eight hundred pounds acid phosphate, 
three hundred pounds muriate potash, the 
mixture applied in the drill. A heavy 
dressing of the prepared potato fertilizers, 
such as Bradleys or Mapes, would no doubt 
be preferred by many potato growers. 


ANOTHER VARIATION 


suitable for the market-garden farmer is to 
follow potatoes with winter rye, which is 
removed early the following season and fol- 
lowed the same year by winter squashes or 
some such summer crop. Then sow the fol- 
lowing spring with oats and clover, which 
would be harvested or plowed under. 
Clover can be successfully grown directly 
after a crop of corn, as shown by some of 
the plots. Thecloveris sown at the last 
hoeing of the corn, or rye can be sown in 
the same way. In these rotations potatoes 
are shown to have been one of the best pay- 
ing crops in the series. 

In seeding to grass after potatoes the 
mixture was, per acre, 1.07 bushels rye, 
fifteen pounds timothy and 74 pounds red- 
top. Thefollowing spring was sown fifteen 
pounds of clover. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Department of Agriculture has in its 
employ two thousand scientists. There 
were a few pessimists, who, when this 
branch of the Government was advanced 
from a Bureau to a Cabinet Portfolio, 
thought that the importance of its work did 
not warrant the promotion, though they 
admitted that it was a “ sop ’’ to the farmer, 
which nobody would care to kick against. 
He would be bold man, now, who would 
suggest that the change was not warranted. 
The Department of Agriculture has during 
the last ten years come to be recognized as a 
very important and certainly one of the 
most popular departments of the Govern- 
ment. Probably Secretary Wilson’s frank, 
genial personality has had much to do with 
its popularity. Certainly Congress has 
stood by him. 

‘“* Has the progress of your department 
been satisfactory to you during your eight 
years as secretary ?’’ wasasked him. 

‘Well, I think some progress has been 
made,” he said, ‘‘ Congress has given us 
money as fast as we can train men to use it. 
Asthe boys would say, ‘we have no kick 
on Congress.’ The department has moved 





forward, step by: step, until I think I can 
say that the United States Department of 
Agriculture is the greatest institution of 
its kind inthe world. The scope of its 
work is very broad and very far-reaching. 
The department works directly, but it 
works co-operatively. There are two thou- 
sand agricultural scientists in this depart- 
ment; we send out twelve million pieces of 
agricultural literature every year; the de- 
partment itselfis a school—a university. 
In the last seven years we have taken in 
five hundred young men, mostly college 
graduates, for post-graduate work here. 
On the other hand, we are doing our share 
to encourage agricultural education, and we 
are now bringing what pressure we can 
upon educational institutions throughout 
the country to induce them to establish 
chairs to teach agricultural specialties— 
meteorology, animal husbandry, forestry, 
soilchemistry and the like. We need more 
men educated along these lines. 

“This department is universally recog- 
nized to be helpful to the producer all over 
the United States. For example, when the 
foot-and-mouth disease broke out in New 
England we were prepared to deal with it; 
we had the necessary machinery. Congress 
appropriated the necessary material— 
$250,000. We had the facilities for using it 
intelligently, so we promptly stamped out 
this dreadful cattle disease by detailing 
ha!f a hundred men and spending $300,000 
in three months.’’ 

There has, in fact, been a magnificent 
growth of the Department of Agriculture 
during the last eight or ten years. There 
has been a constant and extensive expan- 
sion in all branches of its work, and, as 
stated by Mr. Wilson, Congress has been 
liberal. : 

** How is the heralded world’s food short- 
age to be met—the constantly increasing 
population of the United States and the 
rest ot the world, to be supplied with 
food ?’’ 

‘“*The farmer must farm better; he must 
get more from the land ; he must learn more 
about his soil. The soil is not producing 
half what it ought. He must become a stu- 
dent of domestic animals of forage crops, of 
legumes and all that. In some cases he 
must irrigate his land. The legume is a 
sheet anchor <f the farmer. This: is a very 
interesting question, this cultivation of le- 
gumes. The legumes have the peculiar fac- 
ulty of capturing the vast accumulation of 
nitrogen with which the air Is charged, and 
nitrogen is the most elusive and expensive 
of plant fertilizers. We are trying to get 
the farmers to grow more legumes. There 
are many species of the family, some grow 
best in the North, somein the South, some 
under moist conditions, some in the arid 
lands, some without irrigation and some 
with it. Go down into Florida and the 
lower Gulf States and the velvet bean is the 
best legume. Come up a little farther and 
the cow-pea takes its place, still farther the 
clovers. Alfalfa is a magnificent plant; it 
will grow in all these latitudes, and there 
are several kiuds of alfalfa. In the far 
Southwest, with irrigation, they can make 
five, six, and sometimes eight heavy cut- 
tings of alfalfa in a season, and it isa very 
strong and nourishing feed.”’ 

It is saiu,“ Mr. Secretary, ‘‘ that much 
of the endurance of the little Japs is. due to 
their large consumption of the soy bean, a 
legume. During this era of beef trusts and 
stock-yard strikes, why should not the 
American people eat more freely of the 
bean family as a substitute for beef? ”’ 

It would be a very good thing,’’ said 
Mr. Wilson, ‘‘a very good thing indeed. 
The bean is a legume, and all the legumes 
are rich in muscle forming nitrogenous ele- 
ments. Do you remember the story of 
Daniel in the Bible? Nebuchednezzar’s 
chief butler, who was responsible for the 
fat and sleek appearance of Daniel and his 
companions, wished to feed them on rich 
foods—pork, pasties, wine, etc., but Danie] 
told him to give them lentils to eat, and 
warranted that their skin would be fair and 
their flesh good. This the chief butler did 
with the desired results, too. And lentils, 
you know, isa legume. I like to illustrate 
some of these things, once in a while, with 
a Sunday-school lesson, but it isa fact that 
the legumes are highly valuable as a meat 
substitute, and their more general con- 
sumption would be an advantage. The 
working man can do a hard day’s work, 
day in and day out, and week by week, 
eating beans to replenish his waste tissues, 
with less meat—but I am no vegetarian, the 
beef eater rules the world.” 

Guy E. MITcHELL. 
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Afton........... ——— + esol appieean ee Sept. 21-24 
Albany, Altamont... ......2. 22. ...22......-.. AUG. 23-26 
Allegany, Angelica. ..........-.................. Sept. 6-8 
American Institute, New York... Sept. 20-22-Nov. 8-17 
Binghamton, Binghamton.--.-.-.....--....-. Sept. 27-30 
Boonville, Boonville..........-..-. —n —— Sept. 6-9 
Broome, Whitney’s Point.... ---Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cambridge, Cambridge ....... Aug. 30-Sept, 2 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent... «..----Sept. 6-9 
Catskill Mountain, Margaretville . .-. Aug. 23-26 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley........ pa Se Ga Sept. 6-9 
Cayuga, Moravia ................-.... .-.. Aug. 3-Sept. 1 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk....,... ..--.--......5..-.. Sept. 6-9 
Chemung, Elmira.........-....-......--..... .. Sept. 12-16 
Chenango, Norwich... .... — Aug, 3-Sept. 1 
Clinton, Plattsburg....... .... ....- —— Sept. 12-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill ............-.-......... Sept. 1-22 
Columbia, Chatham . .......-.-.--....-.. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cortland, Cortland .........--...2.-......,.... Aug, 2-26 
CRIDB, CRB ene snc snee cane conwnens sony sphdines Sept. 13-16 
Delaware, Delhi.....................-...-Aug. 3f-Sept. 2 
Delaware Valley, Walton.... ............. -..- Sept. 6-» 
Deposit, Deposit... --- Aug. 23-29 
Dryden, Dryden.... -- Sept. 13-15 
Dundee, Dundeo .............--..-------- Oct. 4-# 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie....................-. Sept, 13-16 
Essex, Westport. ....... -........-...........--Sept. 6-9 
Erie, Hamburg.............-.......-.......----Sept. 13-16 
Franklinville, Franklinville............Aug. 3!-Sept. 2 
Franklin, Matone............-...-. .-.......-. Sept. 20-23 
Fulton Johnstown... .................2-..-2.-- Sept. 5-8 


Weymouth, South Weymouth. 


Wakefiela, Wakefield........ - Sept. 13-16 
Worcester, Worcester -- Sept. 5-8 
Worcester East, Clinton........ .-- Sept. 14-16 
Worcester Northwest, Athol -..............Sept. 5-6 
Worcester South, Sturbridge........ ........ Sept. 15, 16 
Worcester West, Barre.................-.... Sept. 29, 30 
MAINE, 

Androscoggin, Livermore Falls ............... Sept. 6-8 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton..... --. Sept. 20-22 
Aroostook North, Presque Isle... Sept. 13-15 
Bristol, Bristol Mills..................--......--- Oct. 4-5 
Camden, Camden... ......-...-.......... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Central, Waterville ................-2.. ....2.. Sept. 20-22 
Cumberland, Gorham... ...............----.--- Sept. 7-9 
Cumberland North, So. Harrison............- Oct. 11, 12 
Cumberland, West Cumberland ............. Sept. 20, 21 
Eastern, Bangor......-.......-.. ..--..-...--.- Aug. 23-26 
PEs Bitte Sept. 14, 15 
Franklin, Farmington ................ .-...... Sept. 13-15 
Franklin North, PhUIIps Sept. 6-8 
Hancock, Bluehill.__...................-....--Sept. 21/22 
Kennebec, Readfield........ ..........-.......... Oct. 4-6 
Kennebec South, South Windsor .... Sept. 13-15 
— case —— Sept. 27-29 
Lincoln, Damariscotta........ .............-.. Sept. 27-29 
Madawaska, Madawaska............. 

Oxford, Norway Sept. 13-15 
Oxford West, Fryeburg............---..-.. ...... Oct, 4-4 
Oxford North, Andover.......................... Oct. 5-6 
Penobscot West, Exeter......................Sept. 27-29 
Pascataquis, Foxcroft.............--..--.-.... Sept. 23, 24 
Riverside Park, Bethel....................-..... Oct. 4,5 
Sag dahoc, Topsham... ....................-.. Oct. 11-13 
Somerset, Madisun................-....-.-1...--.OCt. 5,6 
Somerset East, Hartland..................... Sept. 15-17 
Waldo, Belfast......................-....---..... Sept. &8 











Newport, Portsmouth 
| Washington, West Kingston..........-...-----Sept. 6-0 
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on ng ted England and sell at the lowest prices. | 


J. C. KEITH 


— Sept. 68 
Rochester, Wecheater...- “tape. 8 | 1000 Main St., Brockton, Mag 
preemie = ght *5* Auction and Commission Dealer i, 


*|Horses, Mules ani Ponies 
Sept. 20-24 | and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagon 


and Horse Goods of every deseri pi jlarness 


ECTICUT. aid 
pictte, Retin _ Sept 22 Aection Sales every Friday at 10 a, 
bury: Denbury o 
—— Valley, Collineville..............Sept. 7-8 ae PRIVATE SALES DAILV. 
— and sai | MG ED Beef ale aa ny 
_ | Barwinton, Harwinton..........-----..---------- Oct. 3 Sor hook of harness o eae ~ larg. 


New 
gular end spring Boston Style milk, 2ow 









































All correspondence ch Kons, 
* answered. eerfully” and prumptiy 
Newtown, Newtown...........-..--.----. -... Sept, 27-29 : 
Rockville, Rockville * — nom, oes PERC 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs.....-..-..--. le 
Union (Monroe, ete.). Huntington..........ept. 21, 22 HERON and FRENCH 
Waterbury, Waterbury.-.. .-.- .--..------. -..Sept. 
Woodstock, No. Woodstock...........-...... Sept. 12-14 COACH STALLIONS, 
: PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘Allentown, Allentown... ......... ------------ Sept. 20023 Carriage and Coaeh 
Armstrong, Kittatinning....-.-.-..-------- ---- Aug. 16-19 Teams. 
Beaver, Beaver Falls...............-- ------- Sept. 20-23 Berkshire fiovs 
Berks aes s ; 2 —22 Scotch Collie p . 
9 AMG - 220 cco — ——— Oct. 4-7 Pups, 
Bradford, Towanda.............--...--- ------ Sept. 20-2 E. $. Akin. 
Butler, Butler... .- Aug. 25-28 S. Akin,Ensenore, w.y 
Carbon, Lehighton........ ....-.-.------ Aug. 3l-Sept. 3 * 
Center, Cjarion........ ... ..-....-.--2----- -------- Oct. 4-7 
Clarion, Clarion .......- ..- Sept. 6-9 
Plot 2, second year in grass. Columbia, Bloomsburg ---Oct, 11-4 
Cowanesque Valley, Westfield .--- Sept. 13-16 
Crawford, Cambridge Springs ......-....----- Aug. 23-25 
Cumberland, Cariisle..............-...----.--- Sept. 27-30 
Genesee, Batavia.......... _-.-2----- Sept, 19-22 | Dallas, Dallas ................-----.-2. --.- Sept, 29-Oct. 2 
Gorham, Reed Corners... ...-Sept. 29-Oct. 1 | Dayton, Dayton .....-.......-.-..--.-. -------Sept. 27-00 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur. ..- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Ebensburg, Ebensburg........ ......-- —— Sept. 1-4 
Greene, Calre ........+..-------2---0--eocee ewes Aug. 23-25 | Grats, Gratæ .---- Sept. 20-23 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock .........--------------- Oct. 4-6 | Hanover, Hanover................ ——— Sept. 13-16 
Herkimer, Herkimer.............------ ----.Sept. 12-15 | Harford, Harford.............--...--..---.--- Sept. 28, 29 
Hornelisville, Hornellsville.......-.--- Aug. 29-Sept. 2 | Indiana, Indiana -... -...............-....--..-. Sept. 6-9 
Jefferson. Watertown...-.---.----------- ---- Sept. 20-23 | Jefferson, Brookville.........-.......... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Lewis, Lowville.... ....-----------------Aug. 0-Sept. 2 | Juniata, Port Royal .........-......-..-..--- Sept. 4-16 
Madison, Brookfield .... ......---------------- Sept. 12-15 | Lackawanna, Madisonville... .-............- Sept. 28-30 
Montgomery, Fonds.......-.---.----- Aug. 29-Sept. 1 | Lancaster, Lancaster......................... Sept. 28-30 ON HORSEB A CK 
Monroe, Brockport... ....--------------- Sept. 28-Oct. 1 | Lawrence, Newcastle ..........-.........--..-. Sept. 5-10 
Naples, Naples.........---.-------------------Sept. 20-22 | Lebanon, Lebanon -..................-.. Aug. 31-Sept. 2 — — 
Newark, Nswarx4 Sept. 29-Oct.1 | Lehigh, Allentown............ .-......-.-.---- Sept. 20-23| Many,a peculiar sight one sees on horse. 
Niagara, Lockport ......--.-------------------- Sept. 7-10 | Maitland, Wallsville _.......................- Sept. 13-16 | back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
Oneida, Rome .... .... .---.--------------- Aug. 29-Sept. 2 | Mansfield, Mansfield --....--................- Sept. 20-23 | paced in thi se 
Oneonta, Oneonta..............---------------Sept. 14-17 | Mereer, Stoneboro........ _ovoo soos oneeept. 6-8 n this condition becomes very much 
Onondaga, Phoonix..........--.--------------- Sept. 20-23 | Mercer Central, Mercer...................... Sept- 13-15 | overheated. The saddle with its weight 
Ontario, Canandaigua........ ..- α Sept. 15-17 | Middletown, Middletown .-.----Sept. 6-10 | rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
Orange, Middietown...............---.--..---Sept. 13-16 | Mifflin, Lewistown........ -Aug. 30-Sept. 2| are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
Mil Mil p o0the and 
Orleans, Albion..........--.------------------- Sept. 15-17 ton, Milton... ... — — — Oct. 4-7! refresh by the use of Glosseri ; 
Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg. _... Sept. 5-8 | Monroe, Stroudsburg. .._.- . Aug. 30-Sept. 3 erine. Article 
Oswego, Fulton.......--- ..Sept. 11-16 | Muncey Valley, Hughesville................. Sept. 20-23 of great value in a stable. 
Otsego, Cuoperstown .- .-Sept. 24-23 | Northampton, Nazareth.........-........ .--- Sept. 13-16 C. N. CRITTENTON Co., 
Palmyra, Palmyra... ..-..-------------------- Sept. 22-24 | Oxford, Oxford... .............-..------------ Sept. 28-30 U5 Fulton St.. New York 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg.---.--..--..-..---.-.- Sept. 13-lg | Perry, Newport -----....-...2.. --.---.--..---- Sept. 20-23 — 
Putnam, Carmel............ .---.------------.--- Sept. 6-8 | Punxsutawney, Punxsutawney............... Aug. 23-27 * 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola .............-.------ Sept. 20-24 | Smythe Park, Mansfield....-....-........ ----Sept. 20-23 JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Racket, Potsdam.............-.-.--..-..--.----- Sept. 6-9 —— Forksville -.......2.........--.4--24-Oc$, 4-6 ‘ 
Rensselaer, Nassau.._..--. .---.----------------- Sept. 5- | Susquehanna, Montrose Sept. 20, 21 Th H H db 
Rensselaer, West Sand Lake.-..........-.--- Sept. 13-16 | Troy, Troy ......--.----------------------- ---- Sept. 13-16 e orsem an 8 an ook 
Richfield Springs, Richfield Springs........ Aug. 29-31 | Union, Burgettstown --..-_-_-......-.--..--. ..-. Oct. 4-6 
Riverside, Greene ............ ...------------- Sept. 13-16 | Westmoreland, Youngwood....__...___..__.. Sept. 13-16 The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Rockland, Orangeburg .-------.---------------- Sept. 5-9 | Wyoming, Tunx hannocx Sept. 14-16 Book Ever Published. 
Rockland, New City .....-...-....--..--.------ Aug. 23-2 | York, York -_..-.. woah teeta SURES ee esd Oct. 5-9 
St. Lawrence, Canton .-.. --...------.------- Sept. 13-16 CANADA. CONTENTS 
Schuyler, Watkins.-...........----------------- Sept. 6-9 | ayimer, Ont._............-....-................. Sept. 5-9 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek._...........----.-- An Sth alae. Gann | eR I at aliens. 
Saratoga, Bal ston Spa.................- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Caledonia, Ont............................. Oct. 13.14] Cate and management of brood mares. 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus.......-......-- Aug. 16-18 | Central, Ottawa, Ont.__.._.. Peete. ee. Sept. 1624 Care, breaking and developing of colts. 
Schoharie, Schoharie. -...-- ---- Sept. 13-16 | Chatham, Chatham, N. B...........-.-.. Sept. 28-Oct.2| Care, handling and management of can- 
Seneca, Waterloo...... ---. Sept. 27-29 | Chatham, Ont. ._.. .-...... .--.-.--.----------- Sept. 27-29 | Paigners. 





Silver Lake, Perry.- 


---- Sept. 26-28 | Drumbo, Ont --------- 
-Sept. 27-30 | Dundas. Morrisburg, Ont...:...:.-...--- Aug. 31-Sept.2] C 


_---.----Sept. 27, 8] C 





are of the feet, shoeing and booting. 
‘are of horses in sickness. 














































---Sept. 22-24 






Steuben, Bath ........-- 
Steuben, Troupsburg..........---.------------- Sept.69 | East Algoma, Sault Ste Marie..............__.. Oct. 4,5} Champion records. 
Suffolk, Riverhead ............ .... .-.. ----.--- Sept. 13-16 | Galt, Galt.....-......-..-.-------- Sept. #-Oct1| Leading trotting sires. 
Sullivan, Monticello-.....---.--..--.--.------ Aug. 23-26 London, Ont... ...................-. .-Sept. 9-17 Trotting and pacing statistics 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley-.-.....-.--- Aug. 23-25 | Manitoba, Western Brandon, Man. -Aug.9-I2 |] Rules of the American trotting _ 
Tioga, Owego........ ——— — Sept. 6-9 | New Westminster. B. C............ ..--O0t. +8] Index to rules oe. 
Union, Trumansburg -..--.-- —— Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Norfolk Union, Simcoe, Ont...-...._..-.---.. Oct. 18-20 per ang aman ates wae 
Ulster, Ellenville.......-......-.---. — — 2 | Northern, Collingwood, Ont. Sept. 20-23 ying e and half-mile tracks. 
Vernon, Vernon........ ........---------------Sept. 27-29 | Oxford, Kemptville..........................Sept. 22-23] _ Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
Warren, Warrensburg... --.-.-.------------- Sept. 4 | Paris, Ont........ ......-.-----.-.--------- ----Sept. 25-30 | Pacing Register, etc. 
Washington, Sandy Hill.-......... -..-.------- Aug. 23-26 | Peterboro, Ont..........-..--..--------------- Sept. 26-28 PRICE 
Wayne, Lyons .........--..---.-------------- -Sept. 15-17 | Provincial, Halifax, N. 8...............---.... Sept. 7-14 BE —— 
Wellsvilie........... .... —— — “ Sept. 6-9 Sherbrooke, Quebec..._................. Aug. 27-Sept. 3 ound im Leatherette . ° + $1.00 
Wyoming, Warsaw..............----.---------Sept. 17 | south Grenville, Prescott, Ont_..........-.- Sept. 21-23 | Paper Cover oe © © «6 6 50 
Yates, Penn Yan..................--.----. -.. Sept. 20-23 | st, John, St. John, N. B__..__..._-........__- Sept. 17-21 Sent prepaid eon receipt of price. 
VERMONT. See en Sep ee | A Paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
Addison, Middlebury... .... dared sade Aug. 30-Sept. 2] roronto. Yoronto ...... P ‘Nov. 8:12 | Be Dew annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Battenkill, Manchester Centre...-..... ...-.- Sept. 20-23 | Victoria, B.C__.................... Sept. 27-Oct. 1 | F!oughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
— yo woe snow sence esen nee Ang. —2* Wellesley,Ont.................... .......... Sept. 15, 16 | Such subscribers. Address 
ee ee West Durham, Bowmanville ..............-- Sept. 27,23| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
ge, East Hardwick......... ...... Oct. 1 
Do West Kent, Chatham, Ont ........-....--- Sept. 22-24 Besteon, Mass 
g River Valley, Northfleld...............-. Sept. 1-15 Western Branch. D > WEass, 
< - Dunnville, Ont -... .....-- Sept, 20, 21 
Franklin, Sheldon Junction............ Aug. 30-Sept. 1 Winchester, Ont Sept. 6.7 
Lamoille, Morrisville.........-......--------- Sept. 2-22 “dg — — — hf Seb: ae 
Ort Sept. ¢9 Winnipeg, Man....-.--..-....---.-- --Jnly 25-Aug. 6 Angoras sell for 35 to 21 
rieans, Barton. ........--...-.---- wee re rene nee Pt. &9 | woodstock, Ont .............................. Sept. 21, 22 each. Fanciers pay evor- 
: ’ p 
Ryegate and Wells River, Ryegate... ........ Sept. 8-9 Woodbridge, Ont Oct. 19, 20 | mous prices for stock. Big 
Springfield, Springfield...........-...-.. ..---Sept. 13-14 — DFE or BT —*X pepe Bo? — 
aan a — — dent. ap splendidly. Kittens 2 mths 
ley, Brattieboro.... .... .-...........--.-.- i. marketabie. Women can 
Western Vermont, Fair Haven... ...-.--...--.. Sept. 4-9 ; 4 a the werk Very easy 
are for. emand larger 
Windsor, Woodstock er ee bee Sept. 30-Oct. 2 than supply. Sell ‘an you 
Windsor, Woodstock ...........-.-.----------- Sept. 20-22 . can raise. 50a year easily 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury ..................Sept. 6-8 : Memred. Ask , dal me to 
J y cats 
MASSACHUSETTS. ENGL AND and learn this profitable 
ndustry. 
— ⏑ Anpaeaape.) Pric Breeders start 
» Barnstable._............----. . . w iow. 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge................ Sept. 13.14 Worcester, Mass., Walnut Ridge Farms Co., 
Bristol, Taunton.................-..-.----..-- Sept. 27-29 Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Isrockton........------.--..---.--2-+-- Oct. 4-6 Se pt 5-6-7 
Deerfield, Char! “ee ee .-.. Sept. 15-16 es 
East Hampden, Palmer.._.........--..--........ Oct. 7-8 
Essex, Peabody .........-----------s Sept. 20-23 AGRICULTURAL DISPLAY 
Hanae baggy vcore — stee rete sees seee ee pay — Will exceed any fair in New England. 
* ERA eee eee, Tk 
Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, —9 sai LIVE STOCK EXHIBIT, ; bs Grats geldings of any breed we made in ~ 
. cago Auction Market on March 23 last when 
Highland, Middlefield..............-...-...---- Sept. 7-8 Poultry and Pet Stock. Horse Show. a high-grade Clydesdale gelding was seld 
J . ‘er 8665 to Mesars. Armour 0. 
inca, eae a —— oun. = Agricultural Machinery. Merchants’ Exhibits. We are the olgest and largest importers of 
Hoosic Valley, North Adams..............-. Sept. 23-24 CLYDESDA S in America and we are now 
————2 22 The Best in Horticulture and Floriculture. —— 
gton........---..-- pt. —IN FACT— ’ 
Marshfield, Marshfield. ............. ........-Aug. 24-26 — — — 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury... ......Sept. 20-21 COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. WEES cap SEAN COACaEES. 
Massachusetts Hort., Boston................ Sept. 22-25 THE BEST OF THE OLD AND Call and see us er write. 
Middlesex North, Lowell .........-...---..-. Sept. 1s, 17 MANY NEW FEATURES. * 
Middlesex South, Framingham.............. Sept. 20-21 Alex. Galbraith & Son, 
Wentndiet, Wantucket — eo a ‘Aug. 24, % Excursion Rates on All Railreads. 
Newburyport, Newburyport. ...............- Sept. 13-16 For premium lists or other information send to Janesville, Wis. 
| Se St eae eee Sept. 8-9 J. E. GIFFORD. Sec’y, room 17, Walker Bldg. 
Plymouth, West Bridgewater ............... Sept. 14, 15 WORCESTER, MASS. ‘ Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Braadon 
Spencer, Spencer..........--....---..... ....-- Sept. 22-23 Man. 
Union, Blandford.................2....---..-- Sept. 14-15 
Wakefield. Reading, Wakefield... ........... Sept. 13-15 


McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jo 


gging Carts 


Standard the World Over. 


Our prices are right. We 


can save you money. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 
Wire or Wood Wheels—Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. A high class wagon, and at 2 
LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky Co., Marion, Ohio 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 











Washington, Pembroke.... .........-..,-....- Sept. 14, 15 





— Oct. 15 
New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester............ Oct. 46 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish.................Aug. 30-Sept. 1 


—HIGH-CLASS Collie dog, fine sire, $ 
DOGS lie bitch pup, 38. Two Daimatian 


26. One Collie dog pup, $10; one Col- 
dog puppies (coach dog), $10 each. 


2* boar, 2 ld, $25. A Bilt long 
BERKSH I RES yearl J King Lee A pane. 9 youre 3 . 2 more 


ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe .... .... .. Sept. 13-15 G. HOW. ARD D AVISON, a * 


- MILLBROOK, N. Y 
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DAN PATCH 1:56% 


Fastest Harness Horse in the World 


HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
Mile Record, + 1:56% Se ea Oa tat, 2:08: 


e ec As 


HIS BEAUTIFUL <cicits PICTURE FREE 


Printed In 6ix Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


‘We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lithograph 
ofhim. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Advert:-- 


ing. The large Lithograph will show Dan 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE gi Postage Propaid 


Aa> IF YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE -GB 
@nd.—Heme Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Bian., U. S. A. 


1st.—Hew Huch Steck Of 413 Kinds Do You Ownt 


9:04% 
Mile Record te High Wheel Safhy, 2:04 


as you see in this engraving: 
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